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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


The Flood of Thessaly, the Girl af Provence, 
and other Poems. By B Cornwall. 8vo. 
pp. 248. London 1823. H. Colburn & Co. 


Wuen we have a pleasure in store for our 
readers, we are_seldom so ungenerous as to 


detain them long from the enjoyment by any 
indulgence of self-satisfying prolixity. The 
tormenting cant of criticism must be doubly 


obnoxious when it serves as the preface to a 


desired author: like the tedious grace before 
meat, in which our forefathers about the time 
of the Commonwealth largely indulged, it is 
not osly tiresome in itself, but it spoils the 
excellent viands. 


The qualifications and rank of Barry Corn- 
wall as a poet are felt and acknowledged so 
y—there is so little difference of 

opinion in measuring them,—that we.are not 
now called upon te express our opinion either 
of his taste, tenderness and beauty, or of his 
a these 
onday from 
sem pores as many examples as any of 
his r works ; and in power of conception 


manner and peculiarities. U; 
the volume (issuing on 


and vigour of diction dis 
to what he has_ ever 


play 


8 ages su- 


ion to some fair object ; not near so 
old, we imagine, as the, style in which the 
ration, and which 
the Stuarts’ days. 


tribate is paid to her in 
Ses aay of tee parcltngton cf 

theses of w 
the author is so fond, and a 


mark his Muse. 
Sweet friend! my soul is haunted by a vow 


To dedicate (frail work!) this Book to Thee : 
With all its weakness —all its errors, Thou 


Wilt prize the wandering verse that comes from me, 


Past its poor merit ; and perhaps thy brow— 
Laply beyond that old idolatry 

Which grew to life from marble, (so decreed 
Venus) may lose a care as thou shalt read. 


Seid I not, Maiden mine, that I would swear. * 


Before bright Love, the god, to love thee long ? 
Oh! yes, and to the world proclaim how fair, 
How very fair thou art, even among 

Beauties who beautiful accounted are. 

This duty to thy poet doth belong : 

Therefore I swear to thee, by the sweet pain 
Offlove, to love thee ever,—though in vain. 


After other pretty adorations the stanzas 


thus sweetly conclude : 


And now methinks I commerce with the dead, 
And face the shadowy angel in his might. 
~'Tis gone ; and melancholy dreams and pain 
And scorn of all I do alone remain. 

And Fame doth seem a bubble that may burst, 
Fagted'’by an ignorant pen or selfish hate ; 


‘ore written, 


w also of the 
quaint expressions which not unfrequently 


And Fortune like a vision vainly nursed, 

Whose golden strength a breath may dissipate ; 

And Love—yet am I not so sickness-cursed 

As rail against the bounty of my fate. 

What I may never look on let me scorn ; 

But Thou art to me like the risen morn. 

Thou livest in my heart, thro” distance—time, 

"Midst fickle friendships and fantastic joys, 

Alone a truth :—Like Love, which is sublime, 

Thy sweet smile elevates and never cloys ; 

And thou art all the beauty of this rhyme, 

The brightness, and the spirit that now buoys 

A verse which else would fall.—O lady mine! 

Gaze on it till it grows like thee, —divine. 

The Flood of Thessaly, in two parts, and 

somewhere about twelve hundred lines, is 

the chief m, and rich in poetry, as our 

extracts will show. It 7 with a pastoral 

picture of Deucalion and Pyrrha in Thessaly 

—their loves, their union, and their hap- 

piness : 

At last they wed: No voice of parent spoke 

Ungentle words, which now too often mar 

Life’s first fair passion: then no gods of gold, 

Usurping, swayed with bitter tyranny 

That sad domain the heart. Love’s rule was free, 

(Ranging through boundless air and happy heaven, 

An@ earth) when Pyrrha wed the Titan's sop, 

—The winds at their nuptial gentle tunes, 

And Yoses opened, on whose crimson hearts 

The colour of love is stamped; and odours rare. 

Came steaming from the.morn-awakening flow’rs, 

‘Which then forgot to.close : Thessalian pipes _ 

Were heard in valleys, and from thickets green 

The Sylvans peeped delighted, then:drew back 

And shouted thro’ the gladés: Wogd nymphs lay 

Beside the banks of running rivers, glad _ {then 

For once. to hear.the shepherd's simple song ; 

And many a pleasant strife that night was had 

On oaten reed and pastoral instrument, 

Beneath the mild eye of the quiet moon. 

Joy to.Pandora’s child! Supreme delight 

To the great Titan’s son !’”’—all shouted forth. 

© Joy!” and the words went through the far 

vales sounding, 

And thro’ the forests tall, and over hills 

And dells, where slumberous melancholy streams 

Awoke and gave an echo. In dark woods 

The wild horse started from his midnight sleep, 

And shook his mane and shrilly spoke aloud. 

The Nightingale lay silent in the leaves, 

For joy was grief to her; the timofous sheep 

Were silent ; and the backward-glancing hare 

Lay close, and scarce the wild deer stirred the fern. 
But alas! this stnplicity and goodness was 

only an exception to the depravity of the hu- 

man race, by which the wrath of Jove being 

awakened, the flood was sent in judgment 

upon the sinful earth. From the Poet’s de- 

scription of this appalling curse we can only 

detach some of the striking parts : 
Morn came: but that broad light which hung 

80 long , 

In heaven, forsook the showering firmament.— 

The clouds went floating on their fatal way. 

Rivers had grown to seas: the great sea, swoln 





Devoured. Upon the mountains now were seen 
Gaunt men, and women hungering with their babes, 
Eying each other, or with marble looks 
Measuring the space beneath swift-lessening. 
At times a swimmer from some distant rock 
Less high, came struggling with the waves, but sank 
Back from the slippery soil. Pale mothers then 
Wept without hope ; and aged heads, struck cold 
By agues, trembled like red autumn leaves; [fear. 
And infants moaned and young boys shrieked with 
Stout men grew white with famine. Beautiful girls, 
Whom once the day languished to look on, lay 
On the wet earth and wrung their drenched hair ; 
And fathers saw them there, dying, and stole 
Their scanty fare, and while they perished thrived, 
Then Terror died, and Grief, and proud Despair, 
Rage and Remorse, infinite Agony, 
ions in its thousand shapes, weak and sublime, 
irth-strangled ; and strong Passion perished. 
The young, the old, weak, wise, the bad, the good 
Fell on their faces, struck,—whilst over them 
Washed the wild waters in their clamoreus march, 
Still fell the flooding rains. Great Ossa stood 
Lone, like a peering Alp, when vapours shroud 
Its sides, unshaken in the restless waves ; 
But from the weltering deeps Pelion arose 
And shook his piny forehead at the clouds, 
Moaning ; and crown’d Olympus all his snows 
Lost from his hundred heads, and.shrank aghast. 
Day, Eve, Night, Morning came and passed away. 
No Sun: was known to rise and none to-set 
"Stead of its glorious beams a sickly light 
Paled the broad East what time the day is born : 
At others a thick mass vaporous and black, 
And firm like solid marble; roofed the sky; 
Yet gave no shelter. 

: —Still the ravetious wolf 
Howled, and wild foxes and the household dog 
Grown wild, upon the mountains fought and fed 
Each on the other. The great’ Eagle still 
In his home brooded, inaccessible, 

Or, when the gloomy morning seemed to break, 
Floated in’ silence o’er the shoreless seas, 

Still the quick snake unclasped its glittering eyes, 
Or shivering hung abeut the roots of pines ; 

And still all round the vultures flew, and watched 
The tumbling waters thick with bird and beast ; 
Or, dashing in the midgt their ravenous beaks, 
Plundered the screamihg billows of their dead, 


Still the ruin fell: 
No pity, no relapse, no hope :—The world 
Was vanishing like a dream. Lightning and Storm, 
Thunder and deluging rain, now vexed the air 
To madness, and the riotous winds laughed out 
Like Bacchanals,whose cups some god has charmed. 
Beneath the headlong torrents towns and towers 
Fell down, temples all stone, and brazen shrines ; 
And piles of marble, palace and pyramid {swept 
(Kings’ homes or towering Lane ina breath were 
Crumbling away. Masses of ground and trees 
Uptorn and floating, hollow rocks brute-crammed, 
Vast herds and bleating flocks, reptiles, and beasts 
Bellowing, and vainly with the chakting waves 
Struggling, were hurried ont,—but none returned: 
All on the altar of the giant-Sea 
Offered, like twice ten thousand hecatombs, 





Too mighty for his bound, broke on the land, 


Whose blood allays the burning wrath of gods, - 
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This magnificent imagining is continued 
through greater, space : 
—Day after day the busy Death passed on 
Full, and by night returned hungering anew; 

nd still the new morn filled his horrid maw, 

ith flocks, and herds, a city, a tribe, a town, 
One after one borne out, and far from land 
Dying in whirlpools or the sullen deeps. 
All perished then :—The last who lived was one 
Who clung to life because a frail child lay 
Upon her heart: weary, and gaunt, and worn, 
From point to point she sped, with mangled feet, 
Bearing for aye her little load of love :-— 
Both died,—last martyrs of another’s sins, 
Last children they of Earth’s sad family. 

Still fell the flooding rains. Still the Earth shrank: 
And Ruin held his straight terrific way. [thunder 
Fierce lightnings burnt the sky, and the loud 
(Beast of the fiery air) howled from his cloud, 
Exulting, towards the storm-eclipsed moon. 
Below, the Ocean rose boiling and black, 

And flung its monstrous billows far and wide, 
Crumbling the mountain joints and summit hills ; 
Then its dark throat it bared and rocky tusks, 
Where, with enormous waves on their broad backs, 
The demons of the deep were raging loud ; 
And racked to hideous mirth or bitter scorn 
Hissed the Sea-angels ; and earth-buried broods 
Of Giants in their chains tossed to and fro, 
And the sea-lion and the whale were swung 
Like atoms round and round.— 

Mankind was dead : 
And birds whose active wings once cut the air, 
And beasts that spurned the waters,—all were dead : 
And every reptile of the woods had died 
Which crawled or stung, and every curling worm :— 
The untamed tiger in his den, the mole 
In bis dark home—were choked : the darting ounce, 
And the blind adder and the stork fell down 
Dead, and the stifled mammoth, a vast bulk, 
Was washed far out amongst the populous foam : 
And there the serpent, which few hours ago 
Gould crack the panther in his scaly arms, 
Lay lifeless, like a weed, beside his prey. 
And now, all o’er the deeps corpses were strewn, 
Wide-floating millions, like the rubbish flung 
Forth when a plague prevails; the rest down- 


su 
Sank, buried in the world-destroying seas—— 
From the horrors of this calamity Denca- 
lion and Pyrrha, having lost their only child, 


attempt to escape on a raft. He 

- - » with prevailing looks and voice all love 
Cheered the sad Pyrrha on her watery way. 
—Morn passed, and noon, and eve along ; and night 
Over their heads hung like a pall, through which 
No minute star nor glimpse of faintest light (grave. 
Could pierce; but all was dark,—dark like the 
—And so they floated on their fated track, [ceased, 
Borne onwards till the o’erwhelming rains had 
And the wild winds were sleeping : and around 
No noise was heard, save from their beating hearts, 
And the lone dashings of the endless seas. 

With this closes the first Part; and the 
second begins with a finely imagined and 
Spenserian description of the celestial Palace 
of Jupiter and the Seat of the Gods. The 
divine vengeance being completed, the ruler 
of Olympus utters his fiat to save the world : 

The World is saved ; from Deluge ; rom Decay ! 
Still sounded thro’ » Pm Ad fy 
Like echoes which the mountains multiply 

" Fréin rock to rock, sending their cries abroad 
O'er barren moors and the dumb solitudes, 
And thro’ the watery dells and hollow caves, 
Which, shaking off the ancient silence, give 


Great answer, in their own fantastic voice 
Fatuliar to the listening ait alone. 





Hence the Poet passes to a beautiful fancy 
of the extinction or evanishing of his divine 
beings : 

Still the words sounded: Still ‘The World is saved!’ 
Rang all around ; but as the echoes died, 
Fainter,—and fainter still with every cry, 

The Vision of the Gods which lately filled 

The circuit of Olympus with its light, 

Receded :—The great Juno shrank, eclipsed, 
And Venus fost her smile, and Dian waned : 
Ceres had fled, and Mats ; and Phoebus now 
Shook softer lustre from his dewy hair ; 

And Jupiter, the greatest and the last 

Of all to lose his brightness, in a cloud 
Shrouded the light of his Elysian eyes, 

And seemed to fade away. One after one 
Departed :—Whither? Oh! enquire no more ; 
No more the Muse may tell who saw that sight 
Thousands of years ago. Whether there be 

An inner conclave or diviner seat 

Removed, or if the embracing elements 

Then each received its own peculiar God, 

Who dost his incarnation, or put off 

A shape which was his limit,—ask no more. 

All that is told is this—They vanished,—all, 
Statues and pillars and cerulean domes 
Vanished, and lustrous stars and crowned Gods, 
And Giants shrank to dissolution, like 

The watery pageant which the morning sun 
Breeds on Sicilian shores, and buildeth up 
Tow’r and vain column and Palladian arch, 

And capital, upon the alarmed floods : 

Or such a travellers note at break of day 

On Pambamarca, where the shapes of men 
Stand forth like ghosts, and vanish. So the Gods, 
Great visions! through the wide empyrean fied, 
And faded,—wasting all to azure air. 

Mercury and Iris alone descend towards 
earth, but it seems that the author has for- | 
gotten to employ them there; for he goes on 
to paint the weary voyage and final wreck of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha—nec Deus intersit : 


- + + = Behold, day breaks at last, and hark !|_ 


How all the music of the morning comes. 
He speke and smiled,— When, like a curtain torn 
Suddenly from the East, the parted glooms 
Withdrew,South, West andtothe howling North :— 
Thus dzmons driven from some holy shrine, 
By incantations, or a god’s bright frown, 
Forsake the temple, and with desperate shrieks 
Cast them upon the wild and boundless winds. 
The storm grew silent; and the thunder spake 
No more ; but in their place visions arose, 
Meteors and floating lights and glancing stars, 
And splendors running to and fro, amidst 
Heaps of dissolving cloud, trembling, coufus'd. 
But joy is slow-believed, where grief hath liyed 
Long a familiar: so despair still sate 
And sorrow on the downcast Pyrrha’s eyes. 

Nor without cause, for 


- - = + + + the loud and hurrying stream 
Forced them along, till thro’ the whitening waves 
The horrid rocks peered up as black as death ; 
And the hgarse pebbles rattled on the strand 

A stormy welcome ; and the winds blew loud; 
And the sea rose and sank, and round the raft 
Curled with a hungry noise, ’till one huge wave 
Dashed them along the shore.— 


There lay they, long-time sleeping ; while a Sea— 
To which the Atlantic with its waste of waves 

Is poor, tho’ from its warring depths it flung 
Alarums to the moon, and that-broad belt 

Of waters where the Baltic storms are bred 

Is nought, nor where the Arabian snake is seen 
Wasting the Nubian coast—A ’ 


dreamer’s brain with livid 





Paved like the 
Rolled far and near, and shook its hideous loads 


At Heaven; and ever, as the billows bared 
Their mountain backs and sank, worn with the toil, 
Howled to the dreaming winds, ahd the winds sen, 
Fierce answers back and dashed the waves to 
So, ere it slumbered in entire repose, —_gnoy, 
Antick’d the Ocean: then, by great degrees 
Descending from its cloudy strife, tamed down 
The plunging billows and impetuous depths, 
Roaring for prey.—And now great Heaven hadshut 
Her windows, and the fountains of the world 
Damm’d with a word:—and gentle calm cam: 
down, 
And a power arose, which to the earth’s deep heat 
Sucked the vast floods, till vales and hills appeated, 
The author, following the well-known my- 
thological fable, now describes Deucalion 
and Pyrrha offering their worship and in. 
quiring their destiny at the Temple of Themis, 
whose Oracle bids them throw behind them 
the bones of their great parent. The voice 
comes, it is sweetly said, 
from an altar, whose soft flame 
Was cedar-fed, fumed spice and frankincense, 
Sandal-wood, aloes, and Arabian gums, ’ 
Warm odours yielding like the suns of May [gris 
When blooms are starting, and the fresh green 
Laughs thro’ its April tears and hums with life. 
The difficulty of imparting any thing like 
poetical beauty to the account of the new 
creation, effected by throwing the stones over 
their shoulders, is surmounted not only skil. 
fully bnt pleasingly; and the Poem enis 
happily with a vision of the fature generations 
and eminent of men, that falls on the sleep of 
Dencalion : . 
All that has been, and is, and isto come _[stars; 
Was there, made plain,—writ down clear as the 
A grand Array, beyond all which the grave 
Could shew, though from its populous arms it threie 
The treasures of time, great, wise, and 
Beyond all thought, all. guess or large belief,— 
Beyond Imagination’s widest dreams.— — , 


- = - - + + © = He awoke :— 
And o’er him, gently bending, children hung, 
(He their creator) and a new-born world 

ned upon his sense,—a Paradise skies, 

flowers and fruits, sweet Winds and cloudles 
And azure waters winding to thé main, . 
And forest walks, and (far off) sounds which break 
The sun-set silence, and the songs of birds 
Chanting melodious mirth :—Vernal delights 
Haunted the air, and youth which knew no pang 
Ran through all living veins, and touched all eyes 
With beauty:—thetall branches waved their plumes, 
The water trembled ; and the amorous sun 
Came darting from his orb : Eagles and doves, 
Paired in thé ether, and the branching stag 2 
Fled from his shadow on the grass-green plain.— 
O golden hours! O world! now stained with crime, 
Immaculate then, methinks thy perfect.fame 
Should live in song! Methinks some bard, whow 
Traces its courage to Promethean veins, [heart 
Should build in lasting verse, firmer than mine, 
Deucalion's story,—(upon Delphi's steep ° 
Saved from the watery waste,) and Pyrrha’s woe. 

Upon the genius so self-evident in these 

quotations from ‘ The Flood,” itis quite W- 
necessary to expatiate ; nor are we much it- 
clined td point out the slight defects which 
speckle its clear countenanee. That we dis- 
like such favourite words ya homens o 
gered,” ‘* skiey,” &c. we will no peal; 
and there pace a a few other blemishes 
which even the kindness of criticism 
to point out.. The coinage of sucha verb 
“ to rape.” is hardly allowable ; Joye * ™ 
no incenge tise,” (p. 20 ;) 4 4 
after it has been so terribly de 
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“the fainting world” (p. 33;) and 
some of the epithets, such as * trod down 
with chariot wheels,” ‘‘ raped Proserpina,” 
«foaming arms” (of the Bosphorus,) “ sterner 
case” (of a jewel,) &c. appear to us to be 
exceptionable. We observe it is a practice 
of our bard to throw in a discord here and 
there, by way of heightening the effect of his 
‘general melody ; but no theory can excuse 
such a line as 
Where Orinoco, huge sea-creature, comes 
Rolling his shining train, o'er rapids and gulphs— 
and several others which we could cite. But 
the principal error to which we would invite 
the writer’s attention, is to an allusion (p. 21,) 
which is, to say the least of it, quite incongru- 
ons to a Poem otherwise entirely conversant 
with the heathen mythology: we refer to the 
eomparison on the depravity of mankind: 
Such sin was never done nor stain beheld 
Thro’ wide creation since the world began, 

Save when Jehovah shot his fiery rain 
Down on Gomorrah, and that city razed 
‘And ruined, and its tenants all destroyed. 


We wish it were possible to cancel this 
‘simile, and substitute one more appropriate. 
* The next Poem is entitled The Girl of Pro- 
ence. It consists of a hundred musical seven- 
line stanzas, and is founded on the story of a 
‘girl's becoming enamoured of the Apollo 
‘Belvidere in the Louvre, and going distraught 
inconsequence of this wild illusion. From 
this we shall only quote a few separable pas- 
sages. The Statue; 


Ages and years have been and passed away, 
And Mirth with light and Hope with rain- bow wings 


Haye flown, and Grief borne slow on pinions gray, 


Since thou wast worshipp’d at the Delphian springs, 
Whereby no longer now a poet sings : 
Yet hast thou been, O Phebus! well repaid 
By the deep love of one Provengal maid. 

The abode of Love: 
Fair Love !— Beside the fountains and bright fields, 
By running waters and in mossy glades, 

‘asting whatever the green quiet yields) 
He roams, from morning till the evening shades 
Fall, and the world like a phantasma fades : 
‘There roams he, like a Sylvan, whom the air 
Worships,—unwing’d, and making all his care. 
Thee, night and day are his, The radiant sky 
Asdoubly beautiful, and sun, and shower, 
And rainbows which upon the mountains lie, 
And twice its common odour hath the flower, 
And doubiy filled with joy is every hour ; 
‘Aad music hangeth on the winds and floods, 
And lingereth in the caves and desart woods : 
And in the populous forests thick with life, 
Which (deep and cool as Faunus ever knew) 
Are haunted-only by melodious strife, 
Of birds or insects, when the year is new 
Feeding upon the fragrant summer dew: 
And there the untiring seasons bring, for aye, 
To night rich slumber, and fresh life to day. 
* Simile ; 
—How beautiful is morning, when the streams 
Of light come samning up the eastern skies ! 
‘How beautiful is life, in those young dreams 
OF joy, and faith,—of love that never flies, 

: pire soul to truth ;—but ah ! it dies 

" sometimes, with the adder’s spite 
Stings the true heart that nursed it, day and aight. 
The place whither the god is represented 
4&8 having boruie his iaortel love, is admirably 
‘conceived, and we are sorry our limits forbid 
the fong but traly poetical description, cum- 
wa us age 96; but we must be contented 
with seene of Fwilight : 
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Twilight is come,—calm mournful hour, for those 

Whom years have quelled, whom cold dread 
thoughts engage, 

But life hath fires before we reach its snows, 

And youth treads fiercely on the ground that age 

Shuns with a timid glance and sad presage ; 

And twilight hath no terrors, no repose, 

For hearts where Love’s impetuous spirit glows. 

The flight of time must finish, as it does 
every thing, these extracts: 

The chariot of the hour 

Is rolling onwards, — over kings and slaves, 

Passionate spirits, and the crimson flower 

Of love, which Hermes’ magic never saves,— 

Over rebellions and the gloom of graves,— 

Through light and darkness, and the eternal woe 

Of life,—to regions which no thought may know. 

Older than ruin, or the dust that hides 

Persepolis or Balbec, and yet fair 

Like early manhood, the great Phantom rides 

(Time or the Hour) above us:— Where, O 
where ?— [wide Air ; 

Through Hell, and Heaven, in Earth, and the 

Invisibly he goes, and without sound, 

Like Death, a tyrant,—shapeless but uncrowned. 

He passes :—Oh! not all the suns that shine, 

Not all the Autumn floods nor Winter's rain, 

Nor all that poets tell of, though divine, 

Shall clear thy annals of so foul a stain :-— 

He passes, and is gone. 

In this piece we have also some poor epi- 
thets and expressions to which we cannot 
reconcile our taste. ‘* White creature” for 
a lovely woman is, we fear, of the cockney 
school ; the mention of “ that German lady ” 
(118) is rather ludicrous; the rhyme on an 
adjective “divine,” while its substantive 
“disdain” begins thé next line (104,) is 
against the hest rules of verse ;* and the ex- 
pletives “‘ did burn,” “did-spurn,” in one 
couplet (111,) furnish a distinet, warning 
against this species of offence. 

A Letter from Boceacio to Fiametta suc- 
ceeds the Girl of Provence, and often claims 
admiration, though by no means our favourite 
composition. It is in turn followed by the 
Fall of Saturn, a Vision; and that by Tar- 
tarus, a strikingly bold and masterly dramatic 
sketch. The former of these is curious and 
original; but even trespassing on our bounds, 
we have only room for an extract or two 
from the powerful pages of the latter. Guio- 
mar visits the infernal regions, and sees all 
their woes and monsters. For instance: 

(The shadows of Tuntalus and his children rise.) 

Spirit. Ay,—this was the Lydian ; 

(Pluto's dear offspring too) —the same who sate 
At the gods’ golden tables, and drank life ; 
But stole the ambrosian cheer and nectarous wine : 
And so he fell from Heaven. 
Guiom. Hush.those hoarse voices. 
Spirit. They will be heard. 
Chorus, (Furié&.) 
Arise ! O waters, rise !/ 
While we sing, and mock his eyes, 
Touch his chin, and tempt his lips, 
Quick !—and vanish ere he sips. 
Let the fruit before his eyes 
Wither as the shadow flies 
Az a touch, until he scream 
Maddened at the hungry dream. (earth. 

Guiom. Why, this is mockery base enough for 
No more, no more. Methinks his palid cheeks, ¢ 
Lean. and drawn inwards, move my pain. Away! 


eee @ 


Hark ! 





* This isa very common practice throughout, 
—there are hundreds of iustauces ip which the 
nse is broken into a syil le or two, of the next 
after the rhyme should have-clised it. 


See; from his children how he turns his eyes, 
Struck by the hissing scorn. Alas, great tears ! 

Atter witnessing the Shades of Antiquity, 
Guiomar seeks another course: 

Guiom. Give me to see 
Adramalech,—my father’s slave, who taught me 
First, how to grasp a lance; and my brown cheek 
(Then scorch’d by fifteen summers) smoothed in 

raise 
Whenever I struck the ring. He was a fellow 
Fit to unlearn the gods. Throat-deep in sin, 
He léd me with him, through the frantic dance 
And the red revel. As the Trojan once 
Waked Palinurus from his dream of death, 
And bade him tell why. he, a pilot sage, 
Tumbled amongst the billows,—so will I 
Ungrave the swarthy Moor. 
Spirit, Arise, arise! 
Guiom. 
Ay,—this is he: Yet his rich colour’s gone. 
And he’d a spsaking eye,—but these are dumb. 
Sorrow has touch’d him, here, perhaps despair. 
Speak ! how is’t with thee now, Adramalech ? 
Was there provided no Elysian home 
For thee, old master,— none ? 

Adram, None, Guiomar. 

Guiom. What hast thou done for this? 

Adram, Oh! spare me, spare me, 

Guiom, Speak! what hast done ? Hast made 

insolent love 
To the black queen ?—no matter ; thou'rt forgiv’n. 

Adram, Oh! ask me not. I slew— 

Guiom, Be dumb. A horror 
Numbs me :—’Tis but a guess,—but such a guess ! 
Adramelech !—slavish Adtamelech, [chains ! 
Whom my great father spared from stripes and 

Adram, My kin had ransomed me, but that he 
To bury my life— [chose 

Guiom, ‘Thou liest, base bloody slave : 

He saved thee, cherished thee. 

Adram. He gave me gold, [vengeance * 
But kept back freedom: Then I swore to cast 
Upon him :—Thee, his son, I trained 
To devilish arts, and turned thy blood to sin ; 

Thy thoughts to wishes which good men abhor ; 
Thy Tove to lust ; thy hopes to unbelief ; 
And him—I murdered. - - 

Guiom. I scarce can look.—What is’t >—» 

I see a City which some moaning flood 

Clasps in its fretful arms: and now—words, like 
The accents of a drowning swimmer's tongue, 
Gurgle into mime ear, and stifled shrieks 

Seem born amidst the billows and then die. [waves 

Spirit. List ! In this pool, (upon whose unsunn’d 
The city of Death is built, a haunted isle,) 

The spirits of the damned are, doomed to waste 
An age. Its troubled waters,-which no wind 
Ever did fawn on, afe stirred up by groans, 

And struggling wretches whom the torment stings. 
Look ! The white foam thou seest—is theirs. 

Guiom. Alas! 

Lucifer and his Court are the last apparitions : 

Guim, 1 seem to look on 
A: shapeless cloud ;—yet something mocks my sight 
Behind. And now, methinks, uprise two thrones, 
And from the back of one out flames a star ; 
O’er'that a phosphor glory hangs,—a crown, 

All studded like Orion’s blazing belt : 

Tis Lucifer’s,—I know’t :—the other’s, hid, 
Clouded,—yet, midst the gloom, a brutish shape 
(Like a shrunk mummy) sits. Is he your king ? 

Spirit. Be patient: thou shalt see. Méanwhile, 

look here. (tiers drawn, 

Guiom. Ha! On each side,—in ranks, like cour- 
Before some war-propped monarch, stand fierce 

Shapes, [tongue 

Spirit. Mark me: Yon figure with the adder’s 

And tiger headed; is the Pain whose touch 


(A shadow rises.) 








*| Rages like fire: That thin shape, pale as stone, 
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alsy : that—Despair, with cold blank eyes ; 
And he who shakes is Ague, hand in hand 
With the fiush’d Fever and blue Pestilence ; 
And there, swoll’n like a ball, the Dropsy lies, 
That—that is Madness, 

Guiom, Which ? 

Spirit. That beast, whose brain 
Is stung by hornets, till he mocks the moon 
(Far off) with howling. Hark ! dost thou not hear 
How the wolf laughs ? 

Guiom, A shuddering sound. No more. 


(The figure of Death is seen.) 
Guiom, Ha! Ghastly Phantasm !—Turn thy 
pallid leer 
Away: it sickens me. Methinks I stand 
Full in the leopard’s eye :—What arrowy light 
He shoots out—Ha ! Begone, thou blasting dream ! 
Touch me not—come not—Ah! my limbs are 
locked. 

(The arrow strikes him as the figure fades.) 
Oh!——’Tis a wintry bolt,—colder than frost : 
But rankling,— ranking. Oh! Who laughs 

above ?— 
I hear thee, spiteful Spirit: and I come. 
Down to the lower graves, o’er-scaled by crime, 
I go, to make thee mirth,—leaving for aye 
‘This strange and melancholy wilderness, —— 
From the rich Spain I came, (a bright blue air) 
To look upon these heaths and sunless shores, 
With no companion :—but a wizard’s step 
Miust stop not, till it treads the lowest depths. 
Oh ! how I dreamed that I might spread my name 
Once—once!) amongst a wide posterity ; 
nd build up a renown, like lasting brass ; 
And be hereafter told of, as a man 
Who sold his birth-right (pleasure) for great fame ! 
And now I die,—wither'd: yet will I die 
Bravely,—for so I lived. 
Infernal Halls ! 
Ye everlasting halls of Grief and Shame! [array 
Where are your crowds, your shapes, your wild 
Of demons, and Tartarian chivalry ? 
Where are your gods,—crown’d Sin, and the 
gaunt Death, 
To herald me ?—I claim all sovereign pomp. 
For to your cloud-black kingdoms never came 
A mightier than to-day.——Ha! look !—I see 
A flame of horsemen rush against the wind ; 
And bony crowds pass by with clattering feet ; 
Hydras and giants, and wide-gaping snakes ; 
And hissing dogs, and vultures that droop blood ; 
And the wild women with their crawling hair,— 
Avaunt !—and look ! the enormous Briareus 
Comes, and foul Typhon drags his scaly train [rain, 
Here,—here !—Away !—Dash down your burning 
Stifle me,—slay me,—quick!— — (He fulls.) 
——O Lucifer! 
Prince of the morning, to thy radiant arms 
Take me, for now I die. To thee—(who wast 
Banished from all the Heavens to tread dark Hell) 
Star of a stormy world! alone I yield, 
If there be pity left ’midst thy despair, 
Pity me. I have erred—and dared—like thee. 
Ambition was my god ;—and it was thine. 
Pity me—fallen——fallen. (Dies.) 
a few miscellaneous poems conclude this 
volume, which must exalt the public opinion 
of Barry Cornwall’s poetical genius. As we 
have said, there are a few peculiarities, which 
admirers will call characteristic and censurers 
affectation ; and we could perhaps have de- 
sired that diversity had been given to the 
poems by excluding from some of them the 
ey of heathen mythology. Yet thePan- 
theon is full of majesty and beauty; and the 
fame of the author will safely and perpetually 
rest on its general noble proportions and 
many splendid adornments, 
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Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale 
Fishery ; including Researches and Disco- 
veries on the Eastern Coast of West Green- 
land, made in the Summer of 1822, in the 
Ship Baffin, of Liverpool. By William 
Scoresby, Junior, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 472. 
Edinburgh, Constable &Co. London. Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. 1823. 

THoucu hardly prepared to say that we 

should like a thick octavo, even from Captain 

Scoresby, every time he makes a voyage to 

‘* bob for whale,” the present addition to his 

preceding publications contains so much in- 

teresting matter, that we make a decided 
exception in its favour. 

The author appears to be an individual of 
a naturally active mind and vigorous under- 
standing; which he has improved by con- 
siderable acquisitions in the practical parts 
of those sciences coming most into contact 
with his professional needs. Thus magnetism, 
meteorology, natural history, and also geo- 
logy, mineralogy, &c. are usefully elucidated 
in his pages, and sweil the amount of the in- 
formation which they offer to the reader. 
Against these extremely valuable qualities 
we have nothing of importance to set as a 
drawback. An inclination towards a sort of 
religious superstition is very allowable in a 
sailor habitually exposed to the thousand 
perils of an Arctic voyage ; and an attempt at 
style (the drinking at “‘ refrigerant streams,” 
&c.) may readily be excused in a Greenland 
Captain, whose first literary performances 
have justly obtained for him so much cele- 
brity. In other respects this is altogether a 
very interesting voyage ; combining the nar- 
ration of personal adventure and scientific 
inquiry in a manner eminently calculated to 
please. 

Oar readers may recollect {from several of 
our Gazettes; with Reviews of Crantz, Egede, 
&c.) that the East coast of Greenland, ori- 
ginally colonized by the ‘Norwegians in the 
ninth century, was about the beginning of 
the 15th (A.D. 1406 or 1408,) lost to Europe ; 
whether from an extraordinary blockade of 
ice, the black fever, or other cause, cannot 
now be ascertained. To four hundred years 
of intercourse with the civilized world has 
succeeded four hundred years of darkuess and 
extinction. Glimpses have been caught of 
the coast hy enterprising mariners; and ru- 
mours have been wafted from it so vague as 
scarcely to excite, far less to gratify, curiosity. 
The problem therefore is still to solve— 
whether the descendants of the ancient Ice- 
landers and Norwegians yet exist? 

‘¢ What (as Capt. S. says in his Introduc- 
tion) are their — state and situation,— 
their mental and moral condition? They were 
a civilized and perhaps intelligent people : 
To what extent has intercourse and admix- 


| ture with the native Esquimaux, barbarized 


their manners, ‘and reduced their mental fa- 
culties? They were a Christian people: To 
what extent has the force of example and in- 
corporation with a heathen nation, been pro- 
ductive of demoralization, and the loss of the 
benign influences of Christianity ?” 

The narrative before us proves at least that 
the coast is accessible, and, though no living 
natives were seen, had been recently inha- 
bited: it also leads to the conclusion that it 
may be visited every summer, and we feel con- 
‘vinced that an experienced navigator, with 
a good-ship, who had not to pursue the col- 
lateral object of fishing, might in nine months 
from this period survey the whole, from the 





latitude of Cape Farewell (about 58°) to 80° 


eee 
as Capt. S. has done almost entirely from gy 
to 75° or nearly 400 geographical miles of that 
space. 

Of his record of this distinguished service 
interspersed asit is with incidents peculiar to 
his pursuits in those seas, the following is as 
complete an analysis as our limits will admit: 

The Baffin was expressly built and equi 
for the double purpose of whaling and ex. 
ploring 3; and had a complement of fifty men, 

er commander resolved on trying the East 
Greenland side rather than the Spitzbe 
fishery ; and seems to prefer it for trade as well 
as for the opportunity it afforded him of ip. 
dulging in his favourite speculations. Sailing 
on the 27th of March, in the early part of his 
voyage, he had pashed his course so far to 
the north, that on the Ist of May, he states, 

- - © We were in latitude 80° 23! by obser. 
vation; and at 5 a.m. I calculated that we 
had advanced to 80° 34’, a distance of only 
566 miles from the Pole; when the freezing 
of the sea around us, and the increasing accu- 
mulation of ice to the northward, rendered 
any further advance at so early a season im. 
pradent; and particularly as not a single 
whale had yet appeared to encourage us to 
perseverance. We were now probably within 
a few miles of the extreme accessible point 
of the Greenland Sea towards the north ; and 
the Baffin was, without question, in the high- 
est latitude of any ship at that moment on 
the sea; and there was no doubt on my own 
mind, when I stood on the taffrail as the 
ship was turned before the wind, that I was 
then nearer to the Pole than any individual 
on the face of the earth. From this situation, 
the northern barrier of ice extended towards 
the SE. and ESE. and the main western ice 
towards the SW.; so that we were near the 
extremity of the angle formed by ‘these two 
immense floating bodies.” 

In advancing to this extreme height they 
had experienced some remarkable changes 
of climate, and witnessed not a few curious 
phenomena in nature : ex gr. April 29, 

- - “The wind at 8 4.m. chopped round to 
the northward, and presently blew much 
harder than before. This sudden change of 
wind was the occasion of the most remark- 
able fall of temperature I ever witnessed, At 
8 A.M., just before the change of wind oc- 
curred, the thermometer was at 32°, and the 
decks were covered with wet snow. The 
instant the north wind began, freezing com- 
menced (the first we had had during the 
voyage) and, in less than two hours, the 
thermometer was at 14°, being a fall of 18°!” 

On the next day, “ the sun broke rks 
the clouds at the same time, and produced 2 
powerful effect on the temperature. At 
2 a.m. the thermometer was 3° or 4° below 
zero; at & A.M. it was +6°; and at 104.M. 
about 14° in the shade. But the genial in- 
fluence of the sun was still more striking. In 
a sheltered air, it produced the feeling of 
warmth ; the black-paint work of the side of 
the ship on which the sun shone, was heated to 
the temperature of 90° or 100°, and the pitch 
about the bends became fluid. Thus, while 
on one side there was uncommon warmth, 
on the opposite was intense freezing.” _ 

At other times Capt. S. confirms the opinion 
that with a wind the cold is infinitely more 
severe than in acalm of a lower temperature. 
On the 9th of May, “ the wind inc 
to a fresh gale fram the NE. and the weather 
became intensely cold. The deck thermome 
ter was never higher than 2°, and sometimes 





as low as—6°; at the mast-bead, the tem 
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ture was below zero all the day. The 
greatest cold noticed in this situation was 

—8°; which was the extreme of my observa- 
tions during twenty voyages to the whale- 
fishery. The frost-rime constituted a dense 
stratam of mist 50 or 60 feet in altitude, so as 
to circumscribe the prospect from the deck 
to about 150 yards; while at the mast-head, 
where the observer could see over it, the 
limit was extended to a mile or upwards. 
This obscurity rendering the navigation 
among crowded drift-ice extremely danger- 
ous, required my personal superintendence at 
the mast-head, where the temperature was 
from 3 to 8 degrees below zero, for several 
hours at a time. This intensity of cold, 
which was rendered excessively penetrating 
by the strength of the wind with which it was 
accompanied, was severely felt. There is little 
donbt but it was more painful to the feelings 
than a temperature of — 30° or — 40° would 
have been in a calm atmosphere. Though we 
had smooth water, and kept the companion- 
door constantly closed, the cabin became 
more uncomfortable than the deck. Water 
spilt on the table, within three feet of a hot 
air stove, became ice; washed linen became 
hard and sonorous ; and mitts that had been 
hang to ory seedy in the front of the fire, 
(the grate being full of blazing coals), and 
only thirty inches distant, were partially fro- 
zen; and even good ale placed in a mug at 
the foot of the stove, began to congeal! A 
damp hand applied to any metallic substance 
in the open air, stuck to it; and the tongue 
brought into contact with the same, adhered 
so firmly, that it could not be removed, with- 
out the loss.of the skin, Some of the sailors 
suffered considerably from partial frost-bites. 
The cooper had his:nose frozen, and,swas 
obliged to submit to a severe friction with 
snow; and the boatswain almost lost his 
hearing.” 

The sight of some Narwals, often the fore- 
Tunners of whales, and a green sea their 
common resort, soon brought the Baffin upon 
her huge prey. On the 2d of June, 

- ++ ** One of the boats rowed into the 
rcv a stat of seven or eight of the 

rgest size. ey were lying at the surface 
huddled together remarkably close ; but the 
weather being very still and calm, they all 
took the alarm, while the amazed harpooner 
was standing aiming his weapon first at one 
and then at another, until the whole shoal 
made their escape. They were so near, that 
the water thrown up by their tails flew in 
showers over the boat; while the sea, fora 
hundred yards round, was filled with eddies 
and little whirlpools.” 

Maas these anes. ai the vessel was de- 
hed among the ice for several da i 
which, Capt. S. relates: vs, daring 
-- - “ A great many narwals were often 
eine about us, sometimes in herds or 

8 of 15 or 20 together. Several of the 
shoals consisted entirely of male animals, 
each having a long horn (or tooth) projecting 

‘the forehead. They were extremely 
playful, frequently elevating their horns, and 
crossing them with each other, as in fencing. 
In the sporting of these animals, they fre- 
quently emitted a very unusual sound, re- 

ubling the guggling of water in the throat, 

Which it probably was, as it only occurred 

When they reared their horns; with the front 

eer ym “ye ' path, out of the water. 
0 m followed the shi 

teemed to be attracted by a principle of ex. 

» at the sight of so unusual a body, 


The water being perfectly transparent, they 
could be seen déscending to the keel, and 
playing about the rudder for a considerable 
time, and then proceeding to a little distance, 
before they ascended to breathe. They ‘ blew’ 
with much force : an act of expiration always, 
I observed, succeeded their first appearance 
at the surface ; and they invariably descended 
with the lungs inflated. Their breathing re- 
sembles a puff of steam or air; a pause of 
perhaps two or three seconds occurs between 
each act of respiration, and after it has been 
continued for eight or ten times, the animal 
generally descends: but sometimes it will 
remain for several minutes afterwards at the 
surface, without either breathing perceptibly 
or moving.” 

Having got free from the ice, the har- 
pooners killed a large bear as he was swim- 
ming across an opening near the ship. This 
is the safest situation for an attack on these 
powerful animals, which are dangerous on the 
ice, as they can there employ twice the speed 
of aman. Capt. S. mentions the fate of a 
sailor, who rashly assailed one with a hanrd- 
spike when prowling near the ship— 

- - © But the bear, regardless of such 
weapons, and sharpened probably by hunger, 
immediately, it should seem, disarmed his 
antagonist, and, seizing him by the back with 
his powerful jaws, carried him off with such 
celerity, that, on his dismayed comrades 
rising from their meal, and looking abroad, 
he was so far beyond their reach as to defy 
their pursuit.” 

Another fool-hardy exploit of this kind was 
rather amusing in its results. A Hull whaler 

- - “ was moored to a field of ice, on 
which, at a considerable distance, a large 


pen a RA 
time of danger. The sailor’s flight encou- 
raged the bear in his turn to pursue; and 
being better practised in snow-travelling, and 
better provided for it, he rapidly gained upon 
the fugitive. The whale-lance, his only de- 
fence, encumbering him in his retreat, he 
threw it down, and kept on. This fortunately 
excited the bear’s attention; he stopped,— 
pawed it,—bit it, and then resumed the 
chase. Again he was at the heels of the 
panting scaman, who, conscious of the fa- 
vourable effect of the lance, dropped a mit- 
ten: the stratagem succeeded, and, while 
bruin again stopped to examine it, the fugi- 
tive, improving the interval, made consider- 
able progress ahead. Still the bear resumed 
the pursuit, with the most provoking perse- 
verance, excepting when arrested by ano- 
ther mitten, and finally by a hat, which he 
tore to shreds between his teeth and his 
paws, and would no doubt have soon made 
the incautious adventurer his victim, who was 
rapidly losing strength and heart, but for the 
prompt and well-timed assistance of his ship- 
mates, who, observing that the affair had 
assumed a dangerous aspect, sallied out to 
his rescue. The little phalanx opened him a 
passage, and then closed to receive the bold 
assailant. Though now beyond the reach of 
his adversary, the dismayed fugitive conti- 
nued onward, impelled by his fears, and 
never relaxed his exertions until he fairly 
reached the shelter of the ship! Bruin once 
more prudently came to a stand, and for a 
moment seemed to survey his enemies with 
all the consideration of an experienced gene- 
ral; when, finding them too numerous for a 
reasonable hope of success, he very wisely 
wheeled about, and succeeded in making a 


bear was observed prowling.about for prey. safe and honourable retreat.” 


One .of the ship’s company, emboldened 
by an artificial courage, derived from the free 
use of his rum, which, in his economy he had 
stored for special occasions, undertook to pur- 
sue and attack the bear that was within view. 
Armed only. with a whale-lance, he resolutely, 
and against all persuasion, set out on his 
adventurons exploit. A fatiguing journey of 
about half a league, over a surface of yield- 
ing snow, and rugged hummocks, brought 
him within a few yards of the enemy, which, 
to his surprise, undauntedly faced him, and 
seemed to invite him to the combat. His 
courage being by this time greatly subdued, 
partly by the evaporation of the stimulus he 
had employed, and partly by the undismayed, 
and even threatening aspect of the bear, he 
levelled his lance in an attitude suited either 
for offensive or defensive action, and stopped. 
The bear also stood still. In vain the adven- 
turer tried to rally courage to make the 
attack; his enemy was too formidable, and 
his appearance too imposing. In vain also 
he shouted,—advanced his lance,—and made 
feints of attack ; the enemy either not un- 
derstanding them, or despising such unman- 
liness, obstinately stood his ground. Already 
the limbs of the sailor began to shake,—the 
lance trembled in the rest,—and his gaze, 


But we must not be diverted either by 
narwals, whales, or bears, from our attention 
to the lost Greenland. On the 7—8th of 
June this coast was seen, supposed at the 
distance of 50 miles. ‘‘ Our latitude (says 
Capt. S.) being 74° 6’, I took the southern- 
most land in sight to be the Hold-With-Hope 
of Hudson; and the most northerly, having 
the appearance of an island, to be the eas- 
tern headland of Gale Hamkes’ Bay, disco- 
vered, according to the charts, in 1654.” 
At this time it was found impossible to 
approach the wished-for shore, though the 
strange, grotesque, and remarkable shapes 
which its icy barrier assumed, rendered it 
exceedingly alluring. d 
“The general trending of this coast, ex- 
tending from Gale Hamkes’ Bay, in latitude 
75°, to Bontekoe Island and Hold-with-Hope, 
in 73° 30’,is SSW. true. It is almost wholly 
mountainous, rugged, and barren. Its gene- 
ral character is not unlike that of Spitz- 
bergen; but the quantity of snow upon it 
seems to be generally less. Its ordinary 
height I estimated at 3000 feet ; an elevation 
which it probably attains within a mile or 
two of the sea.” , 
Capt. S. took great pains to be correct in 
his observations ; and it appears that the longi- 





which had hitherto been stedfast, began to 
quiver; but the fear of ridicule from his 
messmates still had its inflaence, and he yet 
scarcely dared to retreat. Bruin, however, 
possessing less reflection, or being more re- 
gardiess of consequences, began, with the 
most audacious | oldness, to advance. His 
nigh approach, ~: and unshaken step, subdued 


tudes Jaid down in all our maps are very erro- 
neous. It was beyond the middle of July 
before circumstances again permitted him to 
revisit the eastern coast, which he surveyed. 
for some distance, and through the obstacles 
of which he at last successfully penetrated * 
on the 24th. 








the spark of bra very, and that dread of ridi- 
cule, that had hitherto upheld our adven- 





* “¢ The land-ice consisted of heavy consoli- 
several 


dated floes, having embedded in it ice- 


turer; he turnec | aud fled, But pow was the|bergs of a larger size than I ever remember to 
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“ Being (he states) anxious to land upon a 
igator (a whale-fisher 
d) had ever set foot, 
I thonght this a favourable opportunity for 
gratifying my curiosity. This curiosity was 
itch, by 
celandic 
colonies that had at a remote period been 
planted a few degrees to tlie southward, npon 
the same line of coast,—and particalarly by 
the hope which I could not avoid indulging, 
that I might be able to discover some traces 
ardy people, the fate of whom, for 
near foar centuries, has been a ptoblem’ of 


coast, on which no nav 
or two perhaps excepte 


heightened almost to the utmost 
the historical recollections of the 


of those 


such intense and almost universal interest 


An additional interest attached to the inves- 
tigation of this country (if the interest excited 


by the above considerations were capable o 


augmentation,) was the circumstance of the 
singular and total failure of the many at- 
tempts of the Danes to reach this coast, for 
the recovery of the ancient colonies,—toge- 


ther with the peculiar enjoyment that neces 


sarily arose out of the conviction, that the 
shore on which I designed to land was en- 
tirely unknown to Europeans, and totally 


unexplored. 
** As we stood in, I obtained several se 
ries of bearings of headlands, &c, with alti 


tudes of the sun for the longitude, designed 
Finding the 
coast bold, we reached within three. quarters 
of a mile of the beach, where we had sound- 
ings in 25 fathoms: the weather being then 
extremely fine, and highly favourable for my 

se, I took a boat at 5$ p.m. and pro- 


for the extension of my survey. 


pu 
ceeded to the shore. I landed in fifteen mi 
nutes on a rocky point, named Cape Lister 


after a reverend friend, lying in latitude 
70° 30’, and longitude 21° 30’ W. ‘ The coast 
here having changed its mountainons charac- 
ter, and hécome morc level towards the south 
and west, we were enabled to reach the top 
of the cliff, which was only 306 or 400 feet 
high, and to travel along its brow to ‘the 
westward. The rocks we ascended consisted 
chiefly of hornblende, in sharp, angular, irre- 
gular masses, much broken, with some of the 
same rock, of the slaty kind, containing much 
mica, and veins of feldspar. The brow of the 
cliff, instead of soil and verdure, presented 
either a naked or Jichen-clad pavement of 
l ; Most of these, consist- 
ing principally of white quartz, with inter- 
mixed masses of sienite and hornblende-rock, 
had suffered so little from exposure to the 
atmosphere for numerous ages, excepting as 
to'fracture, that their angles were as shatp 
as if they had been newly broken. Bordering 
the sea, these stones were almost enveloped 
ina covering of black lichens ; but on ascend- 
ing over a sheet of snow to a snperior emi- 
Hence, the lichens became much less abun- 
dant. The almost total want of soil was an 
effectual preventive to verdure ; ‘the vegeta- 
tion was therefore confined to a few hardy 
lichens, with an ‘occasional tuft of the An- 
dromeda tetragona, Saxifraga oppositifolia, 


loose angular stones. 


Papaver nudicaule, and Ranunculus nivalis. 
“ Sending the boat along shore, I traced 
the hill towards the west for three or four 


have seen before. 





These being probably aground, 
served to stake the whole of vbis a draly to 


the shore, where it app 
undisturbed for some years, 
that had an elevated peak at i 
estimated to be 150 feet above the level of the sea: 
and another that was,guite square, with verti 
ae. Oe the height of a ship’s mast, or about 


to have remained 
ne of the icebergs, 
ts extremity, was 


miles, passitig over a continned surface of 
loose stones, or over beds of ice and snow, 
and then descended near Cape Swainson, 
towards the beach, consisting here of a strip, 
of flat strand, about a forlong in breadth. 
Here, the first interesting object was disco- 
vered, consisting of a circle of stones, so arti- 
ficially placed, that there could be no doubt 
batit was the work of man; and soon after- 
wards other appearances of manual arrange- 
ment were met with. These were the re- 
mains of habitations, consisting of two circn- 
lar walls, or in some places merely of rows 
of stones, inclosing a clear area of about five 
yards in diameter, laid ont exactly in the 
manner in which the Esquimanx prepare the 
ground for their summer huts. Besides these, 
there were several hollow tumuli, neatly 
arched in the form of a bee-hive, with au 
opening either at the top or on one side. 
These resembled the stores wherein the Es- 
quimanx are known to deposit the produce 
of their fishing or hunting, when too consi- 
derable for present use. They varied in size 
from 2} to 4} feet, interior diameter. The 
principal part of these remains occurred on 
the west ‘side of Cape Swainsun, where also 
some other still more striking evidences of 
recent inhabitation were found. These con- 
sisted of two cavities, inclosed by stenes, on 
the edge of a bank, that had been employed 
as fire-places, and in which were the remaius 
of the fuel that had been nsed in them, con- 
sisting of charred dritt wood, with half-barnt 
moss, and a quantity of ashes. The latter, 
being of so light a nature as to be liable to 
be carried away by the melting of snow about 
them, impressed me with the opinion, that 
they had not been here during the preceding 
winter, but that the persons who used these 
simple contrivances for fire-places, must have 
been on the spot even in the present summer. 
As there were no perdanent residences to 
be found, this place appeared to have been 
either resorted to: as a summer fishing-sta- 
tion by some of the natives, or touched at in 
their excursions along the coust. In aidldi- 
tion to these evidences of the present exist- 
ence of inliabitants,,we met with several 
pieces of bone and wood, which had under- 
gone artificial fabrication ; and also, the head 
of an arrow or small dart, rather neatly 
made of bone, armed with a small piece of 
iron, It is difficult to say whether this iron 
was native, or whether it was carried on 
shore in the timbers of some wreck. The 
mandfaeture was a good deal similar to that 
of the iron implements of the Arctic High- 
landers, discovered by Captain Ross; and it 
is not improbable but it had # similar origin. 
The state and situation in which it was found, 
indicated that it had not been long out of 
use. It was found lying in a little cavity ot 
the rock, where we first landed, in a pool of 
sea-water ; yet it was not greatly corroded 
by rust. On the contrary, it was so little 
acted upon, that it did not seem to have lain 
many months. 

“ Searcely any birds were seen on the 
shore, though there were abundance of 
roaches, dovecas, and some eider-dacks in 
the water. I only observed an arctic gull, 
and two smal! birds (one resembling a wag- 
tail and the other-a red-pole) during the 
whole excursion. Numbers of winged in- 
sects; however, were met with, particularly 
en the hills among the stomes. These con- 
sisted of several species of butterflies, with 
bees, and musqujtoes | Near the beach were 


f 


’ 





farther advanced, and in a state of fractiii@— 
tion. Eobtained beautiful specimens of Ra. 
nonculns nivalis and Andromeda tetragéna, 
two or three species of Saxifraga, Epilobinn 
latifolium, Potentilfla verna, &c. with the 
Cochlearia anglica, Riumex digynus, and 4 
species of Salix. The latter was the only’ 
arborous plant met with. This willow expands 
to the extent of three or four féet, of more, 
and grows to the thickness of the little finger; 
yet so is it atcommodated to the nature of 
the climate, that it only spreads laterally, 
never being observed to rise higher than two 
or three inches above the ground. ’ 

4“ No other object of interest was observed, 
excepting some horns of rein-deer, and the 
bones of these or other animals ; most of the 
bones were found about the site of the tents 
and huts, or in the tumuli adjoining. No 
sea-weed was seen on the beach, nor any 
shelis; but in deep water, near the shore,’ 
both these productions were observed. 

“« There was a considerable tide : it seemed 
to have ebbed while we were on. shore, but 
the period of high-water was not determined.” 

Sach was the first interesting landing on the 
coast of East Greenland ; atid having conduet- 
ed our readers beyont! this important point, 
we trust they will look with curiosity for the 
sequel, which (in justice to the sabject) must 
embrace two or three more of our pages, and 
could not be comprised in this Number, how- 
ever much we desired it. 





Ada Reis, a Tale. 8 vols. 12mo0. London 1823, 
Marrtay. 

From some secret causes, this book has ex- 
cited a considerable sensation in what is: 
known by the mame of “the Fashionable 
World:” its authorship, attributed to a Lady 
who moves with note therein, maybe oue of 
these; and others are perhaps discoverable 
in the nature of the work itself, which ie, we 
presume, a satire on living personages and 
passing events. Upon this point, however, 
we speak doubtingly ; for we must confess 
ovr inability to make-the application. To as’ 
the tale appears to be a wild; inconsistent 
medléy; but the ‘initiated may be able to 
trace chatavters and circnmstances in what, 
to our limited sense, seems little more ra- 
tional than the indigested and morbid visions 
of the night-mare. 

But the writer professes to have other 
objects in view, and sets forth Ada Reis as a 
mora! lesson to incuicate virtue aud deter 
from vice. Here again, sorry are we to con- 
fess it, we are at falt:—the ioral is’ lost 
upon us. But our readers may by a chance 
(and we give it them in kindness) pick it out 
of our abridgment. | } 

To a learned quotation from Xenophon, in 
the title, sneceeds a dedication to one Lydia 
White (a blank!); and this is followed by aut 
introduction, in which the author recommends 
himself by the notable assurance that “ he” i 
“ aaskilled even in the common rules of com- 
position.”.-A strange reason for writing ® 
book ! 


Ada Reis, “ the Don Juan of his day,” (is 
this a key?) was born a Georgian, sold forw 
slave, edutated in Italy, arid became a rene- 
gado corsair in Wis teens. ‘Thus be rises 
power in Tripoli, where he meets and 
an alliance with a mysterious Jew named 
Kabcarra, who turtis out to be an incarnation 
of the evil spirit Zubanyann. As Ada Rei 
is in bis own eenger dubeing ney a whit 
hetter than this “ fon! fiend,” the influence 
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several plants in ower, with, a few that were 


of his gcequaintahce seems unecessary to 
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reduce any evil effects; but éo the author 
chosen to dress her moral, and our record 
need only state the fact, that the renegade 
goes on murdering and plundering as before, 
without remorse. Among his other exploits 
is the stabbing of a Calabrian lady, Bianca de 
Castimela, after she has borne him a daugh- 

ter, Fiormonda, the heroine of the tale. 

Asher amiable papa.is under the dominion 
of the wicked Principle, this fair damsel is 
represented as in charge of his half brother 
(a strange degree of relationship between 
good and evil;) a virtuous genius; Zevahir, 
alias Zamohr, alias Phaos. The two Principles, 
in varions embodied forms, strive for the 
possession of Fiormonda ; but under such ex- 
travagant circumstances as to defy our inge- 
nuity to guess how the moral is to be gathered 
by any living creature. 

Fiotnionda is réared in eastern seclusion 
aiid laxaty (the pictures are ftom Tully’s 
Tripoli) and the Pasha demands her in mar: 
riage ‘for his son. To be fitly educated for 
this honour; she is placed ander the tuition 
of Kabcarra’s mother, of whom the following 
is the portrait : 

“Shaffou Paca was, indeed, ugly beyond 
all parallel: she was of Egyptian origin; yet 
her countenance was not of simple ptian 
ugliness, but seemed to exhibit a charac- 
teristic mark of every original nation. Her 
legs appeared to have been put together by 
mistake ; the right one being cousiderably 
shorter and thicker than the other. She was 


corpulent; and lier eyes, which saw even 

more than other eyes can see, never looked 

in the same direction. She had, besides, the 

peculiar power, like the chameleon, of fixin 

the one npon an object while the other tarhed 

rey round, as if seeking for somewhat 
» In 


her yoluble conversation no idea 
was distinct. It seemed as if an endless 
ge stored with the beginnings and end- 
ings of all that ever had been, was rannin 
over the heads and hitits of what she wished 
to express. Learning appeared to have over- 
powered her; she had dabbled in metaphy- 
si¢s until it was hardly possible to understand 
What she meant, and she was continually mis- 
uoting pasages in the dead languages. Under 
se circumstances it is not much to be won- 
dered at that Ada Reis could not bear to coa- 
verse with et: indeed from the first he tiad 
pnb to her with such extreme harshness, 
that the fright into which he had throwa her 
increased, to the greatest degree, the confa- 
sion of her ideas, and consequently the ratu- 
ral tediousness of her discourse. ‘In his first 
interview he asked her a few qttestions con- 
cerning education ; and as he knew that there 
94 great deal to be said upon that subject, 
he was not surprised that she took mach time 
and ue words to answer. But though not 
surprised, he was fatigued ; and in order to 
set rid of her, he sent for the ehild, and de- 
vered her into her hands; for it is a common 
Practice to condemn children to the society 
of those with whom parents cannot endare 
even for a moment to associate.” 


This is European not African, atid the same 
Want of verisimilitude pervades the tale : 
some of the reflections are nevertheless pi- 
(tant, and the quotation is a fair sample of 
the whole—being a mixture of the pseudo 
sublime and pathetic with the ironical and 
shrewd. Vat and Voltaire united; or 
ther the new school of M. d’Arlincourt 
With a spice of modern faery tala, 

‘During her very early years, Fiermonda 





was telerably constant te Zevahir. Take one 
of his allegorical visits : 

‘“‘ The moon shone brightly in at the open 
casement, the sweet perfume of the rose and 
the jasmine scented the air: ‘ Wake, lovely 
child!’ said a voice : ‘ Awake, and see thy 
guardian spirit, or in thy dreams be blest by 
his gong Fiormonda opened her beau- 
tiful eyes, and Phaos was at her side. She 
talked with him. He endeavoured to sooth 
her: he told her he had only left her to avoid 
the presence of those who could not endure 
him, but that while she continued good, and 
pious, and pure, he never would forsake her. 
His was not love, although he came by stealth 
at that lone hour; it was a feeling which can 
be imagined but by few: poets and painters 
have that feeling, when in ecstasy they gaze 
upon the calm beauties of nature; childhood 
has that feeling, when at the twilight hour, 
79 a summer's evening, the gay and weary 

ildren, tired with sport and play, sit on 
the grass and listen to the ripplingof a stream, 
soft music, or watch the passing clouds ; age 
has that feeling when near the friend or child 
it loves, it listens to the chime of bells, and 
the memory of past times returns. Fior- 
monda conversed with Phaos, and became 
calm and gentle, 

‘¢ In the morning she was found by Shaffou 
Paca perfectly restored to health,” 

At length, however, Kabcarra’s arts give 
him the aseendency, and the poor bewildered 
little girl, after seeing her destiny settled by 
an enchanted game at chess, is carried from 
Tripoli to South America. On their voyage 
to Lima they fish up a young Italian called 
Conduimar; Whether this personage is Kab- 
carra alter, or a different agent of the evil 
one’s, we have not made out; but he too 
acquires an ascendency over the heart of 
Fiormonda, who falls slavishly in love with 
him, and submits to his not very agreeable 
despotism. Ada Reis, his daughter, and Con- 
dulmar,. live together at. Lima for several 

ears (five is the appointed time by the 
ew ;) and participate in all the splendours 


hallowed strain and pions supplication. They 
were as if the heart dropped blood, for her 
agony was great and real. When the pealing 
organ rolled throngh the vaulted nave the 
fulness of its note, when the whole choir 
swelled at once throngh that vast edifice the 
song of devotion and praise ; the strain came 
upon her with the memory of past and better 
times, like the voice of those who were no 
more, of those who had left her for ever.” 

Now Fiormonda, brought up in Tripoli, had 
no grounds whatever for such ‘“* memories.” 
Among her lovers the most likely is the Duke 
of Moutevallos, who is murdered by Condal- 
mar in a rencontre provoked by the latter’s , 
having basely boasted of the favours of his 
mistress. The account is among the best 
written passages : 

“ Condulmar smiled—Alphonso leapt for- 
ward to grapple with him. _Condulmar op- 
posed coolness to his fury, and seizing the 
frantic youth by the arm, threw him to the 
earth, saying, ‘ Foolish boy, beware whom 
you attack.’ His head struck with violence 
upon the edge of a projecting marble ; he 
fell motionless. Condulmar watched him— 
approeched him-=raised him up—felt that his 
pulse had ceased to beat, that life was ex- 
tinct. ‘What have I done? Is this death— 
can it be?” he cried, contemplating his life- 
less antagonist fot some moments —‘ Will the 
silence which hias followed such vehement and 
loud parley be eternal? Is that energy of 
character, and that activity of frame at an 
énd thus, and for ever, in one instant? Are 
those fierce passions, that ardent faithful love, 
the theughts that passed so te ory d through 
that romantic mind, the palpitating heart, the 
eagér harried tone of voice—is all terminated, 
all quiet, and am I the murderer?’ Condul- 
mat now looked atound him. The sun al- 
ready shone bright above the horizon ;—the 
people were passing to and fro, and the 
city began to stir with the daily occupations ° 
of its inhabitants. The street in wliich he 
stood was stilllonely and deserted :—its still- 





of that almost more than royal viceroyalty, 
about the middie of last century. 

_Many lovers offer themselves to the rich 

erine merchant’s daughter, but, devoted 

to Condulmar, she rejects them all, The 
effect produced upon her on first witnessin, 
the religious rites of Catholicism is describe 
in the writer’s best (sentimental!) style, and 
with the usual presence of irrelevant matter. 

She, ‘trembling aud agitated, supported 
herself upon her father ; so deeply was she 
affected by the sublime choir of voices, and 
the solemnity of those religious rites, of the 
effect of which she had hitherto known so 
little. First she knelt in enthusiasm, and 
now she wept upon her father’s bosom. 

‘When sudden hope springs up in the 
mind, or when we are moved with unexpected 
pleasure—when we meet with those whom 
we love—we shed tears; and these are the 
tears which spring from the fulness of joy. 
We shed tears, t00, when. we part from what 
we love, whether it be friend or country, or, 
still dearer, a parent: but they are tears of 
bitterness and regret. There are tears, too, 
which flow less freely, and these are for the 
dead ; such tears save the heart from break- 
ing, But the tears which Fiormonda shed 
were none of these ; they partook of the an- 
guish of all of them, without affording any of 
their relief. They were as if a lost soul had 
heard the prayers -of saints, the hymn of 


ness amidst the general movement appalled 
him for a moment, but collecting himself, he 
left the spot without delay, returned to the 
house of Ada Reis, songht his own apartment, 
and thete awaited the event.” 

Nothing particular occurs, and Condulmur 
pursues his perversion of Fiormonda: _ 

“ Yet the first tinfe she had an opportunity 
of speaking to her lover alone, she reproached 
him with bitterness for his conduct. ‘ My 
dear friend,’ said Condulmar, ‘ how it grieves 
me to heat these complaints! After all, c’est 
mieux d’étre l’objet da caprice d’une femme 

ne de sa passion, et le pire de tout c’est . 
"étre l’objet de son amour. 

“There is something,’ said Fiormonda, 
‘in that French language, in its phrase, in 
its tone, which mocks at truth, and violates 
even virtue itself, forcing her into the trair 
and service of vice. Their love, their senti- 
ment, their expressions of passion, their pro- 
fessions of attachment, are all frivolous, 
heartless, and corrupt. When If was dear to 
thee,’ said she, trying to smile, * it was in 
Italian, in Spanish, in my father’s language, 
thou didst speak to me.’ 

« ¢ Quarrel not with the French language,’ 
said Condalmar ; ‘ it can express love in all 
its pathos and beauty ‘as well, if not better, 
than any other; but in good trath, why 
should we make iniseries for ourselves, seeing 
that so many are already inflicted apon us? 
Heaven knows, youth and happiness fast not 





angels ; yet could not, might mot, join in the 


long; why should we, by anxiety and. ill- 
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temper, misem 


heaviest of cares.’ 


%* Well, then, we will be merry, if such 
be thy desire,’ ‘said Fiormonda, mournfully ; 
« I will speak French, too, if it please thee : 
yetin that language, entre l’amour et la mort, 


the diffzrence is but of two letters.’ * 


*¢¢ This is an idle conceit,’ said Condalmar. 
“¢ Allis over!’ said Fiormonda. ‘I shall 
not, however, as you have told me the fond 
Englishwomen do, ann Phe by sighs and 
plaint and vexatious 

jealousy: it is done—you have struck here— 
ou have ended all;—I esteem, I admire, I 


tears, by whining com 


ove you no longer!’ 


‘¢¢ Then wherefore do my liaisons with 
u pain? 
do you 
mind if the Princess of Iidebar makes me 
some little dédommagemens for your cold- 


Fleure de Rose and Nirza give i 
and wherefore, my dearest child, 


ness?’ 


*¢ Fidrmonda turned from Condulmar with 


proud contempt.” - - - 


ploy the one and mar the 
other? Love should be light, gay, and joyful; 
a pleasure and an amusement. By the im- 
portance we attach to it, and the violent 
assions with which we associate it, we make 
t the most serious of occupations, and the 


apartment into another, and conversing as 
he passed freely and jocosely with the com- 
pany ; for well he knew how to use the light 
satire, the gentle hint, the quaint repartee, 
and the mortal stab that annihilated every 
hope at a blow ; and, above all, how to nod 
familiarly to some, and turn aside from others 
of little consequence: but the principal 

of those whom he met were not, as Ada Reis 
observes, personages of much distinction: 
they were not great and noble characters, 
fallen from their original destination ; neither 
were they like the followers of Eblis, wander- 
ing about, each with his hand upon his heart, 
wherein an unrelenting fire had been kindled, 
as told in the sublime and affecting descrip- 
tion of Vathek ; nor did they, like Achilles, 
in his sad answer te Ulysses, with few but 
awful words, express regret of life, and the 
hopeless misery of the gloomy realms to 
which they were consigned. They were for 
the most part second-rate, for there was little 
sublime or interesting’ in this quarter of the 
palace of Zubanyénn. Sach as Ada Reis 


racter was frivolity, surprise; chatter, clatter, 
noise, and disorder, in it and around it. The 
temperature, too, was singular ; as, in lieu 


found it, I have rendered it; its general cha- 


———— 
“ They were so covered with laurel; and 

80 up with each others’ compliments, 

that at first it was difficult to recognise any 

of them. - - - ‘I remember these gentry upon 

earth,’ said Ada Reis, ‘ both the good and the 

bad; they are just alike ; it is impossible to 

satisfy them with flattery, any more than an 

actor or a singer. I often aa to ad. 

dress to some of them what I conceived 

would be gratifying ; but their expectations 

were always so much above auy thing that 
I could in conscience say, that what I did say 
fell flat, and was taken rather as a criticism 

than a compliment.’ 

** A body of physicians was next introduced 
to Ada Reis, each coupled with his apothe- 
cary. They had been condemned at once, 
without further inquiry, and with evident 
justice, to swallow all the execrable and use- 
less draughts, with whieh, playing into each 
others’ hands, they had drenched the stomachs 
of their wealthy patients. Ada Reis, how- 
ever; shook them heartily by the hand; for 
the greater part of them were highly clever 
and able. ‘I like ~~ gentlemen,’ he 
said ; ‘I always did, and the more as your 
prescriptions I never tasted.’ - - - 

“¢¢Tt somewhat surprises me,’ said Ada 


The acuteness and frivolity of these re- 
marks will, strike every reader, without our 
resorting to commentary. They certainly 
indicate a female writer, on dit, Lady Caro- 
line Lamb; as does the favour of a tune at 
p. 120, “‘ composed expressly” for Ada Reis!! 

jAueee. the remarkable characteristics of 
tlie nauglity spirits, we find excessively loud 
laughter, yelling laughter, and very long 
laughter, much dwelt upon; and we notice the 
pheneinense in order to warn tolerably good, 

ut unfortunately merry, mortals, against 
similar demssmatrations, ‘Tost they should in 
consequence be mistaken for ‘ the Devil’s 


of the sultry heat so often alluded to as pre- 
vailing in these sort of places, the air of these 
valleys and these eedene was cold, raw, and 
unpleasant, such as is felt in the capital of 
England when an east wind brings with it a 
fog that darkens the city and its neighbour- 
hood, or a freezing whirlwind from the North 
hers bears quinsies and influenzas upon every 
last. - - - 

* ¢ And what,’ said Ada Reis, ‘is that group 
of people, that mob I see driven from the 
palace gate by handreds at a time ?—there 
seem beasts, birds, and men; and the din 
they make is p s.’ 

“ ¢These, sire, are beneath your notice; 
for to rank and high, tineage we pay defer- 
ence, and he who has, bartered his honour 
for a title“or for gold, stands first amongst 
us. The crowds we drive elsewhere are the 
lower orders: amongst these you will see ne- 
gro-lashers, hangmen, beadles, master bakers, 
knavish tailors ; human beings, indeed, of all 
descriptions ; rebellious manufacturers, radi- 
cal reformers, piccadores, drunken patroles, 
men of the fancy, and about two thousand 
London footmen, coachmen, and cooks.’ - - - 

“A: large apartment, full of mechanic 
swings, wooden horses, ups and downs, 
shower baths, bats, balls, battledores and 
shuttle-cocks, of an immense size, was next 
displayed. ‘ This,’ sxid Kabkarra, ‘is the’ 
nursery. These area variety of toys, the uses 
of which would be tedious to explain ; in that 
swing I have seen a lady swing for two hun- 
dred years without ever stopping, until at 
length she learned to know her own mind. 
A gentleman, who had loved and left many 
ladies, coming here, was kept between those 
battledores for'a couple of centuries ; the 
players at the game being two of our most 
skilful ‘imps. The two ambassadors, in the 
what is vulgarly called titter-totters, are to 
remain there till have finally settled the 
balance of power between the respective 
kingdoms they represent : see, at this moment 
one is up and the other is down.’ 

‘©¢T hope I shall not taste of these amuse- 
ments,’ said Ada Reis, hastening on.” 
Bad authors are submitted to the squeezing 


Reis, ‘ to observe how many more men there 
are here than women.’ 

‘¢<¢ The reason,’ said Kabkarra, ‘is not so 
much that women are better than men, as 
that, by one way or another, women are gene- 
rally punished upon earth for their offences: 
our master receives no broken and contrite 
hearts here. However, if you take a nearer 
view, females are not so very rare in these 
habitations.—Hark ! the clamour which rises 
from that part of the chamber will tell you 
that we have some of them here.’ The noise, 
indeed, was shrill and loud ; the voices of 
women were heard in every tone and key of 
vexation, peevishness and anger, command- 
ing, ordering, whining, complaining, scolding. 
Maids were called for, and reprimanded in 
every direction. ‘The former ladies,’ said 
Kabkarra, smiling, ‘are here the servants ; 
their merciless caprices, their unreasonable 
expectations, their vanity, their meanness, 
are all returned upon themselves. No wonder 
both they and their new mistresses are dis- 
satisfied.’ ” 


Having exhibited multitudes collectively 
and individually in this fashion, the tale con- 
cludes with the eternal punishment of Ada 
in and the escape of his daughter from Hell. 


Upon this catastrophe we have nothing to 
remark, but that, for moral purposes, the 
Reis seems not to have fair play given him 
—for good is never presented to his choice; 
and as for the heroine, it is impossible for us 
to determine whether she is good or bad. 
number of mistakes occur in these volames, 
but it would be the dissection of a chimera 
to demonstrate them. 





own,’ Bot to finish ous story. Limais destroyed 
by an earthquake, and Ada Reis is conveyed, 
somehow, te a distant region, where he is 


elected (agreeably to. Kabkarra’s | promise) 
pr PO ana ike the Cacique M‘Gregor 
of Poyais—of a tribe of savages, ‘‘a barren 
sceptre.” The narrative here is hardly any 
thing but extracts from Herrera’s voyage, as 
what precedes is copied from Ulloa. aping 
from his Indian subjects, Ada Reis overtakes 
Kabkarra, who gives him the history of his 
life for some 3000 years, which is truly very 
absurd and pene: At its close, he 
persuades the Reis to drink of the cup of 
death, and conducts him to the lower regions, 
where, according to this mythology, the Devil 
judges the souls from earth, and assigns their 

unishments!! We dare say that in the popu- 
ation of this pandemonium, the writer desig- 
nates individuals; but we profess our utter 
ignorance of the characters, and leave the 
puzzles to those who think it worth while to 
attempt their unriddling. A few extracts 
will display the manner : 

‘The porter at the entrance of the first 
gallery was seated by the fire, playing with 
his foot his master’s tattoo. The lazy door- 
keeper arose, when repeatedly called upon 
by Kabkarra, and admitted Ada Reis and his 
followers. . 

“‘ Kabkarra, who, though only a servant, 
appeared, like most of that race, to command 
every thing in these regions, (observing in a 
moment the dislike Ada Reis had taken to the 
familiar air of the lady,) led the way, with 





JAMES’ EXPEDITION. TO THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

The following description of a battle, on 
small scale, illustrates the brave character of 
these tribes. 

‘‘ This severe battle was fought by ninety- 
three Pawnee Loup warriors, against a large 
body of Ietans, Arrapahoes Kiawas. — 
“The party was led by the most distin- 


an air of dignity, showing Ada Reis from one 
* By the by it is. but one and an elision, 





of a printing press, and licentious writers 
are given up to-torments; and the vanity of 
all authors is thus neatly satirized— 





guished brave of the village, and half brother 
of the Metiff chief, but of unmixed blood, and 
a principal supporter of the influence of that 
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" party, who were all on foot, were | party now found that they had left fifty-three 
oP to capture horses, but they were | men dead, or disabled, on the battle ground, 
badly prio | for a contest, and had but twelve | amongst whom were ‘all their braves, who 
guns amongst them. They were proceeding | had exposed themselves to danger more than 
en along in the prairies between the | the others, Of theirnumbers, now diminished 
head the Arkansa and the Rio del | to forty, alfwere wounded, with the exception 
Norte; when one party of their runners, or | of seven » and some of these very des- 

i , came in-with information that a|perately ; one individual had t different 
body of the enemy were ahead, and|wounds. As they had thrown off their robes, 
not seen them; another party of run-|breech-cloths, and leggings, atthe commence- 
came in with the same information. | ment of the battle, they were new Sane 
now halted to wait for night to| naked, and the weather was extremely cold. 
horses, and busied themselves in pre-|They made rade cars, on which they drew 
ing their ropes and halters, and in putting | along those who could not walk; and thus 
themselves in the best order in case of attack. | they commenced and proceeded in their slow 
One of the party ascended a small eminence, | and laborious march to their village. During 
and perceived three of the enemy mounted | the journey some of the wounded requested 
and coming on in full career ; amas more | to be kifled, or left todie alone ; and one who 
appeared, and soon after they began to show|was wounded in the knee, after soliciting 
themselves in every quarter. It was now/death from his heother repeatedly in vain, 
evident to the party, that the enemy were|sought an es to die, and finally 
the first discoverers, and that they were now | plunged his knife in his heart, The party 
necessitated to contend against a vastly supe- | subsisted by killing a few bisons on the way, 
rior force, better armed than themselves, and | and partially clothed themselves with their 
possessing also the advantage of being all | raw hides; a miserable defence against the 
mounted on good horses. It was obvions also | intensity of the cold. - - - 
that there was no hope for them, but in the| “At each of the villages we observed small 
of desperate valour. Their first wish | sticks, of the length of eighteen inches or 
been to gain a creek at some distance in| two feet, painted red, stack im the earth in 
the rear, which was margined with small | various situations, but chiefly on the roofs of 
timber; but as their enemy now completely | the houses, each bearing the fragment of a 
surrounded them, this was impossible. The |human scalp, the hair of which streamed in 
battle commenced about ten o’clock a. M. and | the wind.” 
soon raged with great fury. Every muscle| “Jn the early part of June, 1820, arrange- 
waé called into action in our little band,| ments were completed for the departure of 
who bung firmly together, discharging their | the Exploring Expedition from. their winter 
arrows, and occasionally a fusee at the enemy | cantonment near Council Binff. 
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withthe steadiest aim. The dead and wounded 
were falling in every direction in both par- 
ties. The enemy were so numerous that num- 
bers of their braves, armed only with a shield, 
having rej their offensive weapons, ho- 
vered in front of their companions, intent 


- an order 
of the Honourable Secretary of War, dated 
28th February, Major Long had been in- 
structed to explore the country from ‘the 
Missouri westward to the Rocky Mountains ; 
and thence, proceeding southward along the 
base of these mountains to the Arkansa, to 


only upon the acquisition of the renown | despatch a division of his, party down that 
dearest to the heart of the warrior, that of| river.” - - - 


first striking the body of a fallen enemy ; 
many of them were however killed, even S 
their own people, as they rushed along and 
intercepted the flight of the arrow or bullet 
from its destined mark. The combatants 
were at very close quarters, and the arrow 
had its fall effect. They were for some time 
intermingled, and contended with their war- 
clabs ‘and knives. The partisan, who had 
been wounded severely ear!y in the action, 
and had received several more wounds during 
its continnance, now was struck by an arrow, 
which buried itself to the feathers in his body. 
He knew the wound was a mortal one, and 
fell, but supported himself upon the ground 
to encourage his men ; ‘ My braves,’ said he, 
‘fight whilst you can move a limb, and 
when your arrows are expended take to your 
knives.’ Looking around now upon his com- 
anions in arms, he perceived that nearly all 
principal braves were killed or disabled, 
and with-his dying words he ordered those 
who were still on their feet to pierce the sur- 
rounding enemy, and endeavour to save them- 
selves in the timber of the creek. As soon 
a8 it was ascertained that their partisan was 
dead, his orders were carried into effect ; and 
the remnant of the party fought their way 
to the creek, where the enemy abandoned 
them, and returned to exult over the slain. 
One only of the principal braves was left in 
this shattered band; he declared he was 
that he had survived, and he imme- 
diately ran back to the enemy, a 
much wounded, and was seen no more. 





The party, twenty in number, accordingly 
set out, not very well provided, on this ser- 
vice. They first visited several Pawnee vil- 
lages, and then ascended the Missouri to the 
influx of the Platte, up the level plains of 
which latter river they then pursued their 
course. 

As we are however restricted to a short 
notice of this work in our present Number, 
we shall not embark on this new portion of 
it till we can afford a larger space. 





The Geography, History, and Statistics, of 
America, and the West Indies, &c.&c. 80. 
pp- 477. London 1823. Sherwood & Co. 

Wuen the folio, whence this publication is 

formed, arrived from Philadelphia, we ex- 

pressed our opinion of its great utility and 

merits (see Literary Gazette, No. 288. p. 472.) 

That opinion is much enhanced by the pub- 

lication before ws, which contains by far the 

most valuable condensation of American geo- 
graphy, history, and statistics, which has is- 

sued from the press. It is constructed on a 

comprehensive and exccllent plan; the maps, 

charts, and plates, are numerous and well 
executed ; and when all the modern informa- 
tion required by the changes and revolutions 
on the new continent are taken into the ac- 
count, we are free to say that this volume is 

a very complete illustration of the important 

matters which it embraces. Either for in- 

struction or reference, it is calculated to be 

@ standard work, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

PCLAR EXPLORATORY TRAVELS, ' 
Accounts have reached us from Admiral 
Krusenstern, that a Russian Officer had ac- 
complished the extraordinary journey of fifty 
days on the Polar ice, and had arrived at an 
entirely open Polar sea!!! 





ROYAL INSTITUTION — + 

Dr. Rocer proceeded, in his sixth Leeture, 
to treat of & physiology of these classes of 
articulated animals which are provided with 
an apparatus for circulating the nutritions 
fluids of the body. Nature, after appearing 
to have exhausted all the possible combina- 
tions of structure compatible with the mode 
of nutrition by imbibition, has adopted this 
more refined process for the equable distri- 
bution of nourishment, and has thus developed 
a new order of functions influencing eve 
part of the animal economy. The fluid whi 
thus circulates is the blood; the system of 
canals through which it is distributed are the 
blood-vessels ; and the muscular appar. 
which supplies the moving power is the heart. 

The blood contains all those materials that 
are wanted for the repair of the different 
solid and fluid parts of which the organs of 
the body are composed, and for the supply of 
the different secretions which they reqnire 
for the due performance of their respective 
functions, We find, accordingly, that the 
chemical composition of the blood is ex- 
tremely similar to that,of those primary or 
constituent animal substances whieh form the 
fabric of the body, such as the cellular sub- 
stance and its different modifications, on the 
one hand, and the muscular fibre on the other: 
so that we may in a great measure trace the 
origin of these substances in the component 
parts of the blood. Of these component parts, 
such as fibrin, albumen, and the red globuies 
Dr. Rocer described the. principal chemic 
characters. The appearances of the globules, 
when viewed with the microscope, their va- 
rious sizes in different animals, and the action 
of water, which separates. their external 
vesicle, dissolves their colouring, matter, and: 
thus detaches the transparent and insoluble 
central particle, were stated. A multitude 
of extravagant hypotheses, it was observed, 
have been broached with regard to the origin 
and the uses of these particles ; it would 
pear, however, from their being wniversa 
present in the blood of all animals wh 
have a circulatory system, that they perform 
some important, though unknown, office in 
the economy. Drawings were exhibited of 
the appearance of these globules when cir- 
culating in the vessels of transparent mei 
branes, such as the web of a frog's foot, or 
the tail of small fishes, which present such 
beautiful subjects of microscopical examina- 
tion. The course pursued by. the arteries 
and the veins, their divisions and minuter 
ramifications, their collateral branches of 
communication, and the system of capillary 
vessels, which are too fine te admit even the 
red globules of the blood, were severally ex- 
plained. 

This simple apparatus of circulation, con- 
sisting of arteries aud veins alone, is exempli- 
fied in several species of vermes, The vas 
cular trank common to both sets of vessels, 
is, in other instances, dilated, so as to con- 





stitute a hollow muscular organ, which is the 
first rudiment of a heart. There are often'= 
series of dilatations presenting @ striking 





analogy to the strueture of the dorsal vessel 
of insects. The modifications which other 
functions endefgo, it consequence of the in- 
troduetion ef the circulation, are ramerous 
and i ; In consequence of the separa- 
tion between the organs preparing 
arid those distributing the nourishment, pro- 
vision must be made for collecting the pro- 
ducts of the former, and transferring them 
into the reservoirs and channels of circula- 
tion. The whole respiratory system, also, is 
modétléd according to a re a yo Ae 
a pultionary or, n is provided, to which the 
blood re rengur fot des perpess of subjecting 
it ‘to the clremical action of air, and from 
which; havingreeovered its salabrious quality, 
it is reeonveyed to the heart. The essential 
distinction in the structure of the pulmonary 
otgahs of: atiinials, according as they are 
adapted ‘to the respiration of air in its ordi- 
naty gaseous form, or in the state in which it 
exists whew united with water, the former 
constituting lungs; anil the latter gills, was 
pointed out. Tlie structure of the organs of 
secretion; it was shown, is also exceedingly 
different in animals having.a vascular circa- 
lation, and in: those which ave nourished by 
imbibition. 

: The anioials referred by Cavier to the class 
of. Vermes; form ‘a very small part of those 
whieh Linneas had grouped together under 
the: title, and’ the greater number of which 
are.united into the class of Mollusca. The 
vermes, or annelidés, ave chiefly interesting as 
constituting a link ‘of gradation intermediate 
between insects and the higher classes. The 
transition from one model of structure to 
another is ‘made only by gradual steps : thins 
maany of the pecutiat features in the structure 
of insects ave still retained ia the conforma- 
tion of the vermes, as well as in that of the 
atachnida and ‘the criistacea. But we no 


} meet: with wings ; and there is no 
necessity, erefore; for the seriés of trans- 
which take place in the case of the 
true imsécts.. The blood in some species of 
vermes is of|a red colour, thas forming an 
exception to the rale, which, before the dis- 
covery of this: fact, appeared to limit this 
character to the vertebrated animals. 

Dr. Rocer then entered into a description 
of the anatomy and physiology of various 
gencra of worms, such as the Nais, which in- 
habits. stagnant waters, and is remarkable 
for its powers pf reproducing parts when mu- 
tilated ;—the Lumbricus,or earth-worm,which 
in addition tothe numerous stomachs cha- 
racterizing all the animals of this division, 
has oné which performs the office of a gizzard ; 
=the Gordins,; celebrated for its astonish- 
ing faculties of resuscitation ;—and the Leech, 
well known for its avidity in sucking the 
blood of other animals, and the extraordinary 
stractare and capacity of its stomach. The 
singular form, of the respiratory organs of 
those vermes, which, like the Sabetla, Tere- 
bella, and Amphitrite, have a tubular invest- 
ment, out of which the head only protrudes, 
was also noticed. 

The. solitary and ferocious Wabits of the 
tribes included in the class of Arachnida, all 
of which prey. upon the lesser insects, or 
which feed on the jaices of other animals, 
were next adverted to. We find in these no 
distinction between the head and the thorax, 
and 4 hy naually eight feet instead of 
six, month of the spider is formed for 

no apparatus for 
solid food: the tearing and 
division of its prey being effected by move- 
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able hooks, which act like a pair of pincers, 
and which at the same time instil a poisonous 
liquor jnto the wounds it is inflicting.. The 
heart and vascular system are fully developed, 
and the pulmonary cavities, subservient to 
aérial respiration, are distinctly marked in 
this tribe, Spiders are also eminently dis- 
tinguished, among wingless articulated ani- 
mals, for their extensive powers of progressive 
motion, and for the perfection of their senses 
of sight and hearing, indicative of a consi- 
derable development of the nervous system. 
The eyes are eight in number, are placed on 
the top of the head, and are disposed in 
various modes of arrangement, which afford 
characters, of distinction between the dif- 
ferent genera. Dr.. Roeer exhibited a dia- 
gram of these ; from which there appeared to 
he scarcely any mode of arranging eight points 
symmetrically, that is not actually fonnd to 
occnr.in some one or other of the different 
families of spiders. An account was given of 
the varions ways in which they construct their 
webs; of the modes by which some species 
are able to rise to great heights in the air, 
and transport themselyes to considerable dis- 
tances, by projecting threads which float in 
the atmosphere 5 by which others contrive to 
subsist in a nest at the bottom of water, 
formed on the principle of the diving-bell; 
and by which some, on the other hand, form 
for themselves a snbterranean habitation, of 
which the entrance is closed by a door, con- 
structed with great mechanical ingenuity, for 
allowing free exit and ingress to the spider 
itself, and for eluding the observation and 
resisting the assault of an enemy, 
The Crustacea, which compose the r n 
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ducing any portions that may have been je. 
moved or destroyed, and for the explanation 

of which Reaumar advanced an liypothesis 

inconsistent with the facts themselves, are 

a nature no less calculated to excite sina 

ment, and will probably for ever baffle ou 

most scrutinizing inquiries. 





PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

M. Cadet Vaux, considering that fites jg ' 
dwelling-honses begin, in very ntimerous in. 
stances, in the chimney, and that means cap- 
not always be applied in time to extinguish 
the fire at its commencement, turned his 
thoughts to the discovery of some meibiod 
for effecting this purpose. He reflected that 
combustion cannot be cafried on without the * 
presence of vital air, and consequently if the 
air in a chimney on fire could be rendéred 
mephitic, the fire must go out. This object 
he obtained by the simple means of throwing ' 
flour of sulphur on the fire in the grate, the 
mephitic exhalation of which extinguished” 
the fire, as it would suffocate any living crea- 
ture. A Roman nobleman lias not only re. 
peated this experiment with entire sticcess, | 
but, rs | desirous of ascertaining whethér 
an ignited body suspénded in the chimney’ 
would be extinguished in the same manmef, 
he caused a fagot to be suspended in a’ 
chimney, neafly at the summit, and set on - 
fire ; though by its situation i¢ was nearly in © 
contact with the external air, the flames* 
were instantaneonsly extinguished by throw-- 
ing a handful of flout of sulphur on the codly” 
below,—Italian Journal, 





ing class of articulated animals, have a strik- 
ing analogy with jnsects in the arrangement 
of the nervous system, the possession of com- 
posite eyes, and of. antennz, and the jointed 
stracture of the liftbs, The family of Mono- 
cull, which consist for the most part of minute 
and almost microscopic animals,appears allied 
tosome of the higher orders of infusorial ani- 
malénies, described in a former lecture, The 
family of Decapoda, distinguished by having 
ten feet, contains several well-known tribes, 
such as the lobster, the prawn and the ¢rab. 
In these we find the first traces of an otgan 
of hearing, at tlie base of the antenne. The 
teeth are situated in the stomach itself, and 
are disposed with admirable effect for pre- 
venting any substance from passing before it 
has been completely gronnd down. The 
heart consists of a single cavity, or ventricle, 
receiving the branchial veins at one part, and 
sending out arterial trunks at another. The 
texture of the calcareous covering of the 
body and of the limbs, is of snch hardness and 
density, as not to admit of any extension of 
its parts when once it has become solid. It 
is therefore cast off, at certain periods, in the 
progress of the animal's growth, and ex- 
changed for a new shell of larger dimensions. 
Reaumur has investigated, with great care 
and minuteness, the several stages of this 
process ; the history of which was given at 
some length by Dr. Rocet, who noticed also 
the singular provision made for the supply et 
caleareons. matter at these periods, in the 
substances known by the name of crab’s eyes, 
which may be considered as stores of car- 
bonate of lime accumulated previous to each 
renewal of the shell. This fact was pointed 
out as affording a remarkable instance of 
prospective contrivance in. the designs of 
nature. But the powers inherent in the legs 





and claws of this class of avimals, of repro- 





LITERATURE. 


Camprince, March 21.—At a congregation ; 
on Nene | last, the following Degrees were, 
conferred :- , big avant 

Honorary Master of Arts.—The Hon. W. White, : 
Downing College. 

Master of Arts.—The Rev. J, Matthews, St. 
John’s College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—J, Vanderstigin Stewart, . 
Jesus College. I 

The tollowing is a list of the Inceptors to 
the Degree ot Master of Arts: i 

H. Coddington, FGoode,-Fellows, Rev. R. Lyom,’ 
Lebbeus C. Humfrey, and Hedley Vicars, Trinity: 
College ; J. Burdakin,Fellow of Clare Hall ; Rev. 
R. Brough, Corpus Christi College; W. Hurd 
Shelford, Fellow of Enimanucl College. ; 





CLOSE OF THE SURRY INSTITUTION. 
Accounts have appeared in the Newspa 
of the final close of this long-established a 
pleasing Institution ; which, during a number; 
of years, has offered a delightful relaxation, 
from the business of our busy Metropolis, 
particulars are so fully stated in these wie 
diffused organs of intelligence, that we 
not repeat them. We. shall therefore Bn-§ 
say that we regret the extinction of sou 
and pleasant a literary existence as if we 
had to lament the loss of a literary friend. 
Many of the Lectures delivered here have 
been of a valuable. character; and not t 
least so those of the last isn im which, 
Mr. Garney’s newly-invented Oxy-hydroges 
Blow-pipe, whose simplicity 
intensity and power, have 


rtect safety 
2 the ther af 
admiration to every chemist, was first intro 
duced te public notice, 
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pUSIC.—LONDON INSTITUTION. 
Tuesday, the fourth Lecture on Na- 
On Tand Scientific Music was delivered by 
pr.Crotch in this Institution. It is alike from 
the exeellency of the Science itself and the 
gerit of the Professor, that we feel unabated 
delight in his progress. On former occasions 
the and Practice of National Music 
had been discussed ;—it was now his province 
to consider Scientific Music. This, for several 
reasons which were stated, he concinded to 
pe onthe decline, whether considered with 
reference to its division into Ancient and 

Modern—into the Church, Oratorio, Opera, 

Concert, and Chamber styles—into Sacred 

and Sectilar—into Vocal and Instrumental— 

or into the Sublime, Beautiful, and Orna- 
mental styles. This general statement was 
elucidated by remarks on the Oratorio of 

Solomon by the immortal Handel, and by the 

e of some of its Overtures, Cho- 
masses, and Songs. 

The Recitations given on this occasion 
were very select, but highly judicious. The 
Overture, in three movements, was simple, 
cear,natural, and expressive. Then followed 
the Intredaction, most pleasing in its com- 
position, The Song, Praise ye the Lord, is 
pecnliarly excellent. A Recitutive, which is 
also rose Fe Judas Maccabeus, containing an 
expression of melancholy. The first Act ter- 
minates with The Nightingale Chorus, in which 
amost exquisite imitation of that delightful 
nataral chorister is poured on the ear in 
the full melody of the Science. It was re- 
ctived with universal admiration. Happy, 
happy Solomon live for ever, David’s Son, a 
brilliant-and masterly effort of talent. From 
the East unto the West, who so great as Solo- 
mon? a Chorus deserving of high approbation. 

the Vine and Fig-tree Shade, a beauti- 
fal Pastoral, ‘The Symphony at the opening 
of thé third Act, in which some modulations 
occtir, which are very striking. The Grand 

Chorus, Praise the Lord with Hurp and Tongue, 

concluded the performance of the Selection. 

The merit of Handel asa Composer, whether 
consilered absolutely or comparatively, is 
pre-eminent and unrivalled : 

“Strong in new arms, lo, giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with au hundred hands : 
To.stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
Aad Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums.” 
Imitative Music is capable of much diver- 

an and has been carried to great perfection. 

this, the specimen given in the present 

Ieeture furnished us with most convincing 

evidences Rousseau says, “The Musician 

will not. only agitate the sea, animate the 

fame of a conflagration, make rivulets flow, 

the rain fall, and torrents swell, but he will 
the horrors of a boundless desert, calm 

the tempest, and render the air tranquil and 

serene. He will not directly represent things, 

but excite in the soul the same movement 
we feel in seeing them.” 

; ras. Sigujus bas recorded that the 

stidy of Music in Egypt was confined to the 
t » who used it only in religious and 
ceremonies. It was esteemed sacred, 

Mi forbidden to be employed on light or 

hon occasions, and all innovation in it 

i strictly prohibited. It is now happily 

a the air, which gives one species of it 
te animation, from all such restraint 
itation; and is alike the favourite 

ed and the 
effica- 


siest Of the rich and poor, the 
young. It is reported to have 


cious in removing several dangerous diseases. 
Zenocrates is recorded to have cured mad- 
ness by its power and charms, If medicine 
must be administered to the mind, or restora- 
tive cordials poured into the heart, it fur- 
hishes us with a most gratefil medinm of 
obtaining relief from distress and sorrow. 

Orpheus and‘ Amphion are said to have 
drawn wild beasts after them; to have made 
the trees and stones dance to the tunes of 
their harps, and breught them together in 
such a manner as to form a regular wall and 
inclose a great city. Could the modern prae- 
titioners of this Science, by their strains and 
airs, suhdue the ferocity of the ignorant, the 


part of our species, and reduce them to the 
urbanities and charities of life, it might well 
become the subject of the gravest legislative 
consideration ‘to patronize their College, and 
aid their efforts by every possible encourage 
ment, as the best means of promoting civili- 
zation and maintaining order. 


New Music.—Love and the Rose; sung by 
Miss Tattet at private Concerts. We notice 
this composition the more willingly because 
it has been handed to us as a first composi- 
tion, and deserves to be spoken of favourably. 
The name of.the composer is O. H, Toulmin. 
He has constricted a sweet siifple air, tle 
elements of which are essentially Scottish, 
and consequently pleasing. There are no 
brilliant difficulties to excite surprise ; but 
with those who can be gratified with a grace- 
ful melody, Love and the Rose is calculated to 
be popular, especially as the words are net 
unworthy of the music. 





SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GARLERY. 


Tue friends of the Arts will rejoice to learn 
that Sir John. Leicester tas given instruc- 
tions for throwing his truly British Gallery 
again open for a few days this season. Mon- 
day the 7th April, and the four succeeding 
Mondays, are the appointed times; and 
tickets will, as before, be issued to visitors. 
Ve need not repeat’ our congratulations on 
an act at once so kind and liberal towards 
living Artists, and so gratifying to the public ; 
it is enough to feel that every new occasion 
of this kind evidently gives an impulse to oar 
native School, and raises our national cha- 
racter in Fine Art. 





TNE ANGERSTEIN GALLERY: 
MRS. PEARSON’S CLAUDE. 

Tue Catalogue of the Angerstein Gallery, on 
which Mr, John Young and several eminent 
Artists have been employed for a consider- 
able time, will, we are informed, be pub- 
lished within a fortnight. Most of the plates, 
which we have secn, are highly finished ; 
and the work promises credit to its authors 
and enjoyment to amateurs. . 

Having to mention this select Gallery of 
the Ancient Masters, we may notiee'a Very 
striking production of modern Art to which 
it has given birth—we allude to a of the 
famous Embarkation Claude, by Mrs. Pearson. 
This lady was not, we believe, edacated pro- 
fessionally as an Artist; but the ability she 
has displayed in this copy of one of the 
finest pictures of Claude, would do honour to 
any academic studies. We had heard that it 
was an excellent picture ; but we confess we 
were quite surprised not only by its extreme 
fidelity, but by the general effect and style 





of the whole. It is indeed a superb transcript 


selfish, and the interested human half-tamed | + 


cciNioninainre re 
solid and bounding vessels; the glorious cen- 

tral sun, the animated arehiteeture on the 

right, with its beautiful bit of perspective 

landscape, and those sombre columns on the 

left so charmingly intersected by the oe 
sail, are all faithfilly rendered in drawing, 
in tone, and in Ti short, we have 
a copy (from a female hatid: téo) entirely 
worthy of Clattde’s celebrated Embarkation ; 
which it is a pleasure to behold, and a plea- 
sure to make known to those who love to see 
productions of native genius, when it) has 
been successful in efforts of the most en- 
chanting description... This Picture is at 
Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, & ©o’s;Pall Mall. 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
A Frencn Critic speaks in’ the: following 
terms of Sir T. -Lawrence’s admirable whole- 
length Portrait of His Majesty :—“ A great 
deal is said about this Portrait; which fs ¢on- 
sidered the chef-d’ceuvre of Sit Ty Lawrence, 
appointed President of: the Royal Acad?my 
of Painting, in the room of Mr, West. It is 
well composed, and remaftkable for the faith- 
ful resemblance, tlie brilliant tone,, ahd the 
elegance to which this Artist owes his repu- 
tation. But the design is fot su A 
studied ; the forms are somewhet.andefined ; 
the bones, the muscles, 4c. (which in — 
ing are called les dessous;) are not thy 
indicated, This defect, which is, that.of the 
English School in general, proceeds from. 
neglect of execution for the sake ofa {90.ex- - 
clusive application to express the ideas. The 
management of the pencil is to Lasting iat 
style is to literature. It has its pafity rod . 
taste; but above all it ouglit to be distin- 
uistied’ by its trath.’ same geen a 
Revue Encyclopedique) does. tis the honott to 
say, that our Gazette is. one of the best fiterary. 
works with which it is acquainted, but: thatcin 
the Fine Arts we are inferior; and in 7 
$f our want of taste and jnd t, me 
that we did not penesytive David's. Corona-; 
tion of Napoleon, Had we praised that 
piece of “ sign-post daubery,”’ we should have, 
deserved the censure. ] ; 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 


SONGS. 
I'll meet thee at the midnight hour, 
When their light the stars aré weeping 
O’er the roses of our bower, 
In their pleasant odours sleeping. 


Like a spirit I will glide, 
Softly thy dear bosom seeking, 
Till the eastern clouds are dyed 
With the light of morning breaking. 


Thou shalt bid thy fair hands rove 
O’er thy soft lute’s silver slumbers, 
Waking sounds of song and love 
In their sweet Italian numbers, 


Then I'lt make for thy dark hair 
A coronal of moonlit roses, 

Every rose-blush but lesefeir , 
Than that which on thy ‘cheek repases ; 


Or with thy heart so near mine 
That I feel its rey mre 
Many wild rales shall be thine ~ 

Of the wonders of the ocean. 


But when morning comes I fly, 
Like the stars, away from heaven, 
Farewell plighted with onesigh, 





of the original. The deep green sea, with its 


One kiss, half stolén, half given, 

















¥ these’ What has our absence been ? a long 
— : cana And while to me ; 
' 4 And must I feel—I dare not ask— 
the that now burns . 
thou art not nigh ; What it has been to thee ? 
I would love thee as truly GA cheng meet on either side, 
M ys apr aay On pevbaryded an wa ; 
Tei ne ol It will be cold on mine ! ee 
er tterae —— VERSES, BY J. eaiteccmmny.° 4 
too to : Composed the Anniversar: ‘obert Burns’s 
are sweet as spring flowers, Derthiag, cdidvetad ofS field, 1650. 
And as perishing too! What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the Bard compare, 
not that bowl Who sang as sweet, and soar'd as strong, 
To Memory, to Love, to Me ; As ever child of air ? 
1 lay no spell upon thy soul His plume, his note, his form, could Burns 
. ; For whim or pleasure change ; 
But when thy wreath is dead PB pabjarpaagenye fupenoty 
And the dancers have left the hall, With tranentierati 
smigration strange. 
When the song and the lights are fied, hs : 
Oh, then recall The Blackbird, oracle of spring, 
: When flow’d.his moral lay ; 
One, whose fate is also . : ; 
Withered and darkened and-lone ; The Swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
But whose heart was all light and bloom Capriciously. at play : 
When first thine own! The Humming-bird, from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 
All over the world with thee, my love ! The Raven, in the tempest gloom ; 
All over the world with thee ; The Halcyon in the calm : 
I cate not what sky Jow’r above, In “ Auld Kirk Alloway” the Owl 
Or how dark our at may be. At ’witching time of night ; 
gloom, the thorn ma ing, By “ Bonnie Doon” the earliest fow 
a ypc before us lie ; ae rey That carol’d to the light : 
I shall snot look back,—can the fond dove’s wing He was the Wren amidst the grove, 
Ere fail when her mate is nigh ? -. - When in his, homely vein ; 
I follow thee over the dark blue main, At “ Bannockburn’”’ the Bird of Jove, 
‘pempest or summer shine ;. With thunder in his train : 
‘The voice of the storm would threaten im vain The Woodlark in his mournful hours ; 
The heart that reposed on thine. - The Goldfinch in his mirth ; 
‘Though past the lights that the many prize The Thrush, spenidthrift of his pow'rs, 
‘And grict and shame were with thee, . Enrapt’riagh¢aven and earth:. ; 
hope enouigh-in thine eyes, “| ‘The Swan’in majesty and grace, 
turned on me. Contemplative and still , 
1 b bait for thy dear sake, But rous’d,—no Falcon in the chace 
“Tat iy pe rr darkened aboye; [make Could, like his satire, kill : 
For ‘the’ that thy fate but] ‘The Linnet in simplicity ; 
More apparent my and my love, In tenderness the Dove ; 
: But, more than all beside, was he 
The wn on a pillow The Nightingale, in love ! 
w me Y's > 
The lea othe wil Ci teenaeiemanalasedins 
A breath wears away ; How had Devotion lov’d to name 
‘The dust on the blossom, That Bird of Paradise. 
on the sea: Peace to the dead! in Scotia’s choir 
A rye hee Of Minstrels great and small, 
Are embléms of thee. : He springs from his spontaneous fire, 
When I trust the dark waters, The Phoenix of them all ! 
an the ther dat klar Conger, * These are sent to us as “ unpublished.” 
rior ae ee reg SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
bates cea AN ACCOUNT OF THE REPUBLIC a ANDORRE, 
: : rent 
Nor dread thou'lt deceive me ae — em: ~y - 
As thou hast deceived. Axmosr all the public journals have recently 
When the rose blooms at Christmas stated that the constitutional army and that 
I'll trust thee again, of the insurgents in Spain have, by turns, and 
Or the snow falls in summer,— both.in their successes and after their defeats, 
-But never till then ! respected a neutral valley, situated in the 
midst of the Pyrenees. The existence, almost 
What was our parting ?—one wild kiss, unobserved until the present moment, of an 
How wild I may not say, independent republic between Franee and 
One long and breathless clasp, and then Spain, is a singular, although a well authenti- 
As life were’ past away, cated fact.t Important events having attracted 
We parted, —I to weep o’er all * From the Revue Encyclopédique. 
wae ng heart's great —— + It is no doubt shocking ialterary Editor to 
you to dream your confess ignorance ¢ any thing ; but in honest 
4 truth, even we uewasadagatahs Republic, 
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_| public functionaries. 











attention to this country, we extract, for the 
amusement of our readers, a Passage fron 
the statistical account of the department 
the Ariége, by M. Mercadier, foment the 
commanding engineer of that dep 
which contains the most complete 
extant of the republic of Andorre. We hay 
added several particulars collected by one of 
our colleagues, who has been making an ex. 
cursion in that part of the French 

which surrounds the territory of Andorre, 

Andorre, the common language of which is 
Catalan, is a neutral territory, situated on 
the southern side of that chain of the 
nees which forms the boundary of France, 
Most geographers have nevertheless 
hended it in the territory of Foix, with whi 
indeed, it was formerly not entirely uncon. 
nected. 

This country, the extent of which is not, 
ninth part that of the department of theAri 
forms a little republic, comprehending the 
six communities of Carillo, Encamp, O 
Massane, Andorre-la-Vieille, and SaintsJy. 
lien; anda great number of villages or ham. 
lets, all under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Urgel. The village of Andorre-- 
Vieille, from which the valley derives its 
name, is the chief place, and probably is the 
most ancient. It is there that the general 
council, composed of twenty-four members 
for life, six from each community, assem- 
bles, When a vacancy occurs, either from 
death, or from any other cause, the council 
nominates a successor from among those in. 
habitants of the community who have heen 
The general council 
has two syndics, appointed by itself, who 
convoke 
manage the public business. 


Before the French revélution, the criminal 
tribunal was composed of twa judges, called 
Viguiers, one appointed by the King of 
France, the other by the Bishop of Urgel; to 
whom were joined six inhabitants of the 
valley, nominated_by the general council, 
This tribunal was called the Cortes. 
viguier appointed a bailiff, from a list of six 
inhabitants presented to him by the general 
council. Before these bailiffs all civil suits 
were in the first instance tried: ‘An appeal 
lay from them to a judge, who held his situa- 
tion for life, and who was appointed alter- 
nately by the King of France and the Bishop 
of Urgel. The same suits might ultimately 
be carried before a third tribugal. That tri- 
bunal was either the grand council of the 
King of France, or the council of the Bishop 
of Urgel, according as either the king or the 
bishop had appointed the judge by whom they 
had been determined in the second instance. 
This country had some singular laws, espe- 
cially as regarded the snccession to property. 
The eldest son took almost every thing, leav- 
ing very little indeed for the younger branches 
of a family. 

The police was under the direction of two 
consuls in each community, who were ap- 
pointed by the general council, and changed 
every other year. 

The country of Andorre is extremely moun- 
tainous, and most of the mountains are 

with forests of pines ; it is, besides, not very 
fertile, and is bristled with rocks. It is wa 
tered by several rivers, which rise in it: the 
principal among them is the Embalire, which 
receives all the others and then enters Spailt, 





where “it falls into the Ségre. At Ransol, 
inthe community of Canillo, is an iron-mine, 
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—— 
and there are four forges, at Encamp, at 
Caldes, at Ordino, and at the hamlet of 

in the last-named community. The 
hamlet of Caldes is remarkable for its nu- 
merous warm springs. 

The inhabitants of Andorre have not much 
arable land, but possess a great many cattle 
and extensive pasturage. They are in general 

rds. ey used to pay four hundred 
eighty francs a-year to the Bishop of 
Urgel, and twice that sum to the territory of 
Foix. They had a right to import every year 
fom. the latter country eighteen hundred 
joads of rye, and a certain quantity of cattle 
of every description; as also to import and 
, without duty, all goods not pro- 
hibited, as well as the produce of the mines. 
Every year, on the Sunday before Mid- 
summer-day, they sent a deputation of three 
members of the general council to the village 
of Signer in France, where they took, in the 
nce of the municipality, the oath of 
allegiance to the King of France. They also 
ised not to undertake any thing injurious 
to the interests of the community of Siguer, 
to give it intelligence in the event of war, 
and to farnish with lodging (upon being paid 
for it) such inhabitants of the village of Siguer 
as might find it necessary to make a journey 
into the valley of Andorre. Three of those 
inhabitants, selected by the mayor, took an 
oath, to the deputies, of similar import. They 
then played a game at nine-pins together, 
and the losers forfeited a tub of wine, which 
was drunk in the public square. It was remark- 
ed that the Andorrans never won the game. 
Oa the evening of their arrival a supper was 
given them, and they had two meals the next 
day. The same ceremonies were performed 
in the village of Miglos. But, what will ap- 
r very singular, the inhabitante of the 
panish Villages of Alins, Arreu and Tor, 
sent, about the same periods, deputies to the 
village of Viedessos, where they took a simi- 
lar oath, and were received much in the 
same manner; with this difference, that the 
Spaniards did not play at nine-pins, that 
they had but one supper, at an inn, for thir- 
teen persons, for which they themselves paid; 
that the deputies and the municipal officers 
afterwards danced round the village, that 
Lb Logie to the inn and had a collation, 
gh after supper; that they then re- 
newed dancing for a short time, and that ul- 
timately every one retired. These and simi- 
lar customs, on which we will not dwell, 
strongly recall the simplicity of old times. 

The Andorrans paid no taxes. They rented 
the mountains on which they fed their cattle; 
andthe produce of their farms was sufficient 
to pay all their expenses. Their justice, their 
police, and their finances, were, for the pre- 
servation of good order, placed under the 
imspection of the intendant of Perpignan. 


At the present day they govern themselves 
as formerly ; but in consequence of the revo- 
» they have become independent. of 
France ; and, since the year 1790, the admi- 
nistration of the department have refused to 
receive their contribution of nine hundred 
and sixty francs, which they regard as a 
al custom, and will not allow them to 
come in quest of grain. France gives them 
ther viguier nor civil judge ; their public 
business is no longer superintended by any 
«! - sk ne Y. vw private differences 
nger carried by appeal to any of her 
tribunals ; and they no longer send eputies 


to Miglos or to Siguer, 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


Paris, March 18, 1828. 

Tue art of Siqnny has attained a degree 
of perfection in Paris as useful and beautiful 
as its progress has been rapid and unantici- 
pated. The set of paintings of Lesueur, 
known by the title of the Apotheosis of 
St. Bruno, are now publishing in lithographed 
engravings in large folio. The copies are 
most correctly made, the execution free from 
the blemishes to which this kind of printing is 
liable, and the effect exceedingly fine. e 
art has also received an application of another 
description: Doctor Antommarchi, ex-Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Pisa, 
has just brought out the first livraison of a 
work on which he has been long employed, 
even before he went to St. Helena as Sur- 
geon to Napoleon. It is entitled Planches 
anatomiques du corps humain exécutées d’aprés 
les dimensions naturelles, accompagnées d’un 
texte explicatif. The plates are of the propor- 
tion of the body of a man of ordinary stature, 
executed with the most rigorous correctness, 
and superior to any that have yet appeared ; 
in fact, they form a complete topographical 
map of the human frame without the integu- 
ments. This great work is to form fifteen 
livraisons.* 

There is a faint revival of poetical effort of 
late. M. X. B. Saintine, one of our most 
promising young poets, and who has been 
crowned several times by the Académie Fran- 
gaise, has published a volume of Poémes, Odes 
et Poésies diverses. All the amateurs des beaux 
vers placeront dans leurs bibliothéques ce nouveau 
recueitt; for which certain proof of ‘taste, by 
the by, the author and the publisher will be 
much obliged to them. ‘ 

M. Alphonse de Lamartine, who published 
about two years ago a volume. of Peems, en- 
titled Méditations- Poctiques. ick has got to 
the tenth edition, has sold to the bookseilers 
the manuscript of another collectioa, called 
Nouvelles Méditations, for 18,000 francs. This 
is certainly a long price for a young man to 
touch, at Paris, for verses, and in a moment 
when politics absorb all other subjects..M. La- 
martine has certainly considerable talents ; 
and we shall soon see whether a bookseller 
has for once overpaid a young author. 

There is also L’Art de Fumer, a poem, sa- 
tirical, historical, allegorical, which embraces, 
in tolerable versification, all sorts of pipes, 
all qualities of tobacco, all modes and uses 
and abuses of whiffing. 

There is, again, L’ Art de se faire aimer de 
sa femme, versaic prose, and prosaic verse, by 
LeComte Advien * ** If ithad been entitled 
‘The Art of obtaining the Affections of other 
Men’s Wives,” it would probably have had 
more vogue at Paris. 

M. Collin de Plancey, who is ever and 
anon employed in publishing some saleable, 
amusing, interesting collection, compilation, 
abridgment, &c. &c. &c. has just given us 
a curious little volume in 18mo.— Dictionnaire 
d’ Anecdotes Suisses, &c. &c.—Voici quelques 
Anecdotes. —“ The Chevalier de Courten, 
having to pass one of the swollen Swiss rivers 
when it was agitated, hesitated to enter the 
ferry-boat; but being at length persuaded to 
embark, he endeavoured to encourage him- 
self by conversing with the boatman, ‘My 





* An edition of this work in England, executed 
under the eye of a skilful anatomist, and pub- 
lished at a moderate price, might to a certain 
dears panels the pinta Gf dood Sane for tele 
struction of medical students—Ad, 


friend,’ said he, ‘ have you not sometimes the 
misfortune to lose the persons you carry ?’— 
‘Oh! never, Sir,’ said the boatman ; ‘ for my 
poor wife was drowned last week, and we 
found her the very next day!’----A cor- 
poral of a Swiss regiment having been con- 
demned to death for desertion, desired to 
inform his wife of the sad event. He ae- 
cordingly sent for an écrivain ic, and 
dictated to his amanuensis a letter, which he 
dated on the day after his death. It was as 
follows: —‘My dear Wife— After having 
wished you as good health as I enjoy at pre- 
sent, I wish to tell you that I was shot yes- 
terday, between eleven and twelve o’clock. 
I died, thank Heaven, in fine style, and I had 
the pleasure to see that all the regiment 
pitied me. Remember me, and do not let 
the children ferget me. Poor children! they 
have no father! Your affectionate husband.’ 
- - -- A physician of Strasburg, who observed 
that one of his Swiss friends was likely to 
lose his sight from the excessive.use of s' 
liquors, advised him to abstain from 
spirituous and vinous beverage. The Swiss, 
who could not endure the thought of ‘ living 
a sober life,’ replied, ‘ J’aime mieux 
ee que de laisser ur ve ir la maison,” wea 

was a king,’ said a Swiss peasant 
of wandering after the cattle of his. farm, 
‘i pe egy: cows on horseback,” ”” 

t week t rtormed at the Gymnase 
a little piece ealied 1 ilby, taken from a Ro- 


m’ont perdu. applauded three times 
by the Pit, as an allusion to M. Manuel. ‘The 
— COS eae 
of the line. ” 





THE DRAMA: e 
Passion. Week short, bite!—-but that 


requires expla 

representations this week. , Last yeartwo of 
our most eminent Performers a trip into 
the country for a relaxation during this period. 
Travelling on the coach-box and top, the Joe 
wishing to get into conversation, with a know- 
ing look thus addressed. Mr. M......3.° 7 
say, Sir, short bite this week, eh?’’ He thought 
as there was no pay, the Actors would be 
like his horses if there were no fares, 


MONUMENT TO J, P, KEMBLE. 

On Monday, a Meeting, not such as was sug- 
gested in the Literary Gazette of the 16th, 
took place, and it was resolved that a sub- 
scription should be entered upon for the 
erection of a Monument to the late Mr. Kemble 
—a tribute to his talents, character, and vir- 
tues, and a memorial of the services rendered 
to the Drama by his taste and learning, ex- 
alting the National Stage in the estimation 
of the. public. This Meeting, unless con- 
sidered as initiative, and the prelude to a 
general assembly, was certainly of a more 
private nature than could have been wished ; 
for however high and respected the names of 
the Committee (and more high or more infla- 
ential are not to be found in England,) it is 
our opinion that the foundation of a Monu- 
ment so truly and entirely public, should be 
laid in the most public manner. No doubt 
the object is so congenial to the popular feel- 
ing, that it may be carried through at a 
burst ;* but it would have been pleasin 
(and we trust the Committee may yet aff 








® Ifan leg en peetinds it would be the 
privacy of this Meeting, y 
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opportanity,) to hear the voice as well as 
open the purse of an admiring and grateful 
people.: should be happy to see the sub- 
-scription aided by the call of a Public Meet- 
ing, the -sentiments of which, resounding 
the kingdom, would be as dear 
an ig to the Dead, as the marble which 
pb to perpetuate these sentiments for pos- 
ty. 
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; VARISTIES. 

_»» The, Pasha (son of the Pasha of Egypt,) 
whose Expedition fnte Nubia recently pro- 
tectes. the researches of s0 many European 

{travellers reviewed in our pages, in that 

# rter, has, it is stated, been assassinated 

a Sennaar, 
The Wapeti at the Egyptian Hall, offer at, 
present a curious example of the rapidity 

-with which animal matter may be uced. 
Some weeks ago, the male of this fine Elk 

cast hia borns, as is annually done; 
by the skull... In about ten days the 
new harns, hard at the base, but soft and 

v tender, towards the extremities, were several 
inches in le , and from 2 to 14, 1, $ 
in diameter. ate covered with a fine 
short. fur... Since that period, now about a 
moath; they have grown surprisingly, and 
are mow noble ‘branches, measuring nearly 
two, feet between the forks. As we have 

their progress with some interest, 
owe can state the extraordinary fact, that this 

solid substance had extended one inch and a 
“halt withia twenty-four hours before it began 
ta h, and alterwards, when the growth 
was slower, above one inch—an increase 
Which we could scarcely have credited with- 


out ocular proof, 
; wast Ag oe times ten thousand 


ons Mots and mauvaige plaisunteries which the 
“excitement of the day produces at Paris, the 
liberaux give the following recipe :—To be an 
‘WOnourable, virtuous, and happy citizen, be 
-has yr Bat boire Larirre, s’habiller de Casi- 
‘MIR; ebudier son MANUEL, y ajouter Fot, étre 
‘Consranr. 
* Horizontal Wheet.—Dr. Phebus, of New 
York, ‘has cansed a wheel to be constructed 
‘which is put in motion by the wind. The 
plan of it is very simple. it has eight hori- 
zontal spokes attached’ to a perpendicular 
axle. Every one of the spokes is furnished 
with a sail which extends or contracts at 
‘pleasiire, something like the sails of a vessel. 
Bye sail is hooked up, from the right to the 
left, to the first loop of that which follows; 
and they are veh ee large to receive the 
dani inyete given by the wind. This machine, 
‘Which is more easy to conceive than to de- 
‘scribe, is yery ingenious, and may be em- 
Played in a great number of manufactures. 

é mM —It is pleasing to ob- 
serve the triumphs of English enterprise and 
art, in the most distant parts of Europe. An 

ish house has just obtained the privilege 
of hting with Gas, throughout the whole 
oe Empire, for the next ten years; and 
‘M. Pflug, a eeecbent of Petersburg, has or- 
dered from England a machine, by means of 
which thirty s p-cables may be manufactured 


in acer: fait 
Unknown Insects.—In the month of August 
last, during a violent shower, there fell ad 
Be tale of Schonbrunn, an immense quan- 
ty Of insects, unknown in Austria. They 
ware. of the sieg of May-bugs, and somewhat 
resembled them in shape, were covered 





with a kind of seale, and could be kept alive 
only ‘in water, which seemed to be their na- 
tural element. It is conjectured that they 
were brought from some distant country by 
the agency of a water-spout. 

German Literature.—In a work recently pub- 
lished at Leipsic, under the title of “ A ge- 
neral View of the ancient Cities and People 
of Eastern Germany, from the Danube to the 
Baltic,” the author, M. Kruze, determines 
the situation of the cities mentioned by 
Ptolemy. After having shown that Ptolemy 
had in his maps chiefly followed the nar- 
ratives of travellers, and that he had deter- 
mined astronomically the distances of places 
as indicated in itineraries, M. Kraze proves 
that all difficulties will disappear if Ptolemy's 
calculations are collated with the itineraries 
from which he derived them.—The Society of 
ancient German History have also published 
a volume of their Archives; and as they 
state that they shall soon have access to all 
the sources of historical intormation to be 
found in the convents of Austria, at Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, Csssel, Stutgard, 
Carisruhe, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Liibeck, 
Bremen, Breslau, and in the Swiss Abbeys ; 
as well as in the libraries of Rome, London, 
Cambridge, and Oxford ; and shall have the 
méans of comparing a great number of an- 
cient editions and manuscripts, principally at 
Paris, Vienna, and Munich; their future 
publications are expected by the lovers of 
history with great impatience. That, how- 
ever, which is most ‘cagerly looked for is a 
re-publication of the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian documents.—A whimsical work by 
a M. Kuithan endeavours to show, but with- 
out much success, that the Germans and the 
Greeks are the same people, and that Ger- 
man and Greek’are the same language ! 

A new Alphebet:—The Bombay Gazette 
states that one of the eastern literati has 
lately discovered: an alphabet, which fur- 
nishes a key to the ancient inscriptions found 
in the caverns of India, which are conse- 
crated to the Hindoo worship; such as those 
of Elephanta, Keneri, &c. By this means it 
is expected that their signification, their 
dates, their use, and their origin, will be 
clearly. ascertained. 

Mrs. Holderness has in the press a volume 
giving some account of the Colonization, 
Manners, and Customs of New Russia; with 
Notes on the Crim Tartars. 

Poland.—M. I. U. Niemcewicz is about to 
publish, at Warsaw, a collection of original 
documents concerning ancient Poland. The 
first part will be divided into three volumes, 
and. the subscription price will be six rix- 
dollars. 1 

The late Mr. Kemble.—Mr. Jas. Boaden is 
preparing for publication, a Life of the fate 
John Philip Kemble, including a History of 
the Stage from the death of Garrick to the 
present time. It will containa faithful record 
of his personal history and of his professional 
career, illustrated with characteristic anec- 
dotes, extracts from a carefully preserved 
correspondence, and a variety of informa- 
tion derived from genuine and unexception- 
able sources, accompanied with Biographical 
and Critical Notices of the principal. Writers 
and-Performers,.and thas serving as a com- 
pendium of dramatic history during the time 
of our great Tragedian. . 

We have seen no mention of a Life of 
Mrs. Radcliffe; but we trust that a work 


(Other Times—We have mentioned the forthcoming 
Noyel of Other Times, or the Mon hall, by 
the Author of The Lollards, Calthorpe, &e.; from a 
stray sheet of which we are allowed to copy the follow. 
ing imitation of ancient Song, with its free paraphrase 
into modern verse. } 


Auaunt ye flatering dreames of dayes agone, 
Whiche by sadde uariaunce haue begat my wo, 
Sithence poore wyght! a fayre I looked on, 
1 in my new condicion must forego, 
Nathless her deynty beautie doth enthrall, 
Bee all my euill gouernaunce forgeven ! 
That face and eke that persoune I recall, 
Togyder with that lippe and smyle from heaven, 
Ah why! interrogateth my lorn soule, 

Did I one of soche gode manere descry, 
Wakenyng desyres whiche I can none controule, 
To loke for blisse and fynde sharpe agonie ? 
Most sadde! But through this murkinesse hope 

craves [stryfe, 
To tell that our heartes twain released from 
Shall everych rising from the silent grave 
Prove mighty loue fails not with losse of lyfe, 


Away ye dreams of other days, 
The fruitful source of fond regret, 
While yet on features I might gaze 
Tt now were virtue to forget. 
But still those beauties will enthrall, 
And still, O be the sin forgiven! 
That face, that form I must recall, 
That lip of love, that look of heaven. 


Ah why! the restless mind inguires, 
Did such perfection meet my eye, 
To wake vain wishes, wild desires, 
Then thrill with keenest agony? — 
But piercing through a convent’s gloom, 
Hope whispers, when reclaimed our breath, 
Two faithful hearts beyond the tomb 
Shall hail love victor over death, 
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cutors and Administrators, 8vo. ts.—Donn’s: Hortus 
Cantabrigiensis, new edit. by J. Lindley, 8yo, Ms, 6d. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If our‘ Old Friend ® who wishes to become an Anony- 
meus Coutributor to the design of establishing British 
Academy at Rome will commanicate with us, we shall 
be glad to aid his purpose. 

The Public, it we may judge from our Correspen- 
dence, is ail alive on the subject of unburying the dead; 
but we cannat this week digest into form the ey 
letters and conflicting opinions addressed to us. Be 
understood by all parties, that we auly hold the 
Lit. Gaz. seqponsihite for impartially stating the arga- 
ments on, both sides. 

G. S. W. is not original. The lines from Chatham 

E. B.) are not so strong and regular as the Chatham 
‘Lines, and therefore we cannot pat them, among ee 
lines, though the thoughts are good. Juvenis is spitit 
ed, but wants correctness. 7. H. C. next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
DESIRABLE PROFESSIONAL BUSI- 


_—An opportunity now offers for an active 
pa who may have a knowledge of the Fine Arts 
of of the Bookselling Business, to establish himself in 

of the oldest concerns in Bond-street. ‘The Princi- 


one 
ing from Apply p iy, or by 
ee (post paid) to G, R. 64, New Bond-street’ corner 
of Brook -street. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

PHE Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale 

of the Works of Modern. Artists, is open daily, 
from ‘fen in the Morning ’till Five in the Evening. 
> (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 

Admission 1s.—Catalogue ]s. 

+ The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Pic- 
tore of * Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” 
who have not already received their Impressions, may 
receive them, upon Ly eee of the remainder of their 
Subscriptions, at the sritish Institution daily. 


SURRY INSTITUTION, 
Murch 25, 1823. 
THE Proprietors are respectfully informed, 
that at 9 Special General Meeting, beld on the 
lath instant, It was Resolved, that the Library and 
Effects of the Institotion should be Sold by Auction. in 
Lots ; aid that the consideration of the subject of the 
Gratuiti e postponed till after such Sale shall have 
been made, and the amount of the proceeds ascertained. 














In Imperial 8yo. price Sl. 3s. ; Medinm 4o. 31. lis.; 4 
and Proofs on Royal 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. half-bound, 
A SERIES of GROUPS, illustrating the 

Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of the Peo- 
ple of France and Germany.—By GEORGE LEWIS. 
London : Published for the Author, by John & Arthur 
Arch, Cornhill; R. Triphook, Old Bond-street ; and 
John Major, Fleet-street. 





Tn the Press, and i 





Vint ly will be p hlich d, 


in 1 vol. &vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS: of the PENINSULA, 
containing Sketches of the M and Ch t 
of the Spanish Nation. 
the Anthor of “ Sketches of India.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





On the 31st March will be published. in 8vo. 9s 6d. 
[THE FLOOD of THESSALY,—The GIRL 
of PROVENCE,—and other Poems, 

Ry BARRY CORNWALL. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Tn the Press, and erika. be published, 
MEMOIRS of WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. 
the Friend and Bioerapher of Cowper. 
WRITTEN by HIMSELF. 

And containing a variety of Letters and Anecdotes of 
the most eminent Men of his time, extracts from his 
Private Correspondence, &c. &c. 

Printed for Henry Colbnrn & Co. Conduit-street ; 
and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 








To pursuance of the above Resolution, the C ittee 
have pointed MR. SAUNDERS to sell the Library 
and Effects of the Institation, and due notice will be 
given of the same, (By Order of the Committee,) 
KNIGHT SPENCER, Sec. 
In 8x0. Md. 11s. 6d. 
PORTRAIT of Wasnincton Irvine 
(Author of the Sketch Book, &c.) with Ten Plates 
to iilustrate the Sketch Book, and Knickerbocker’s 
New York; from designs by C. i. Leslie, A.W-A. en- 
aved by Scriven, Heath, Rolls, Romney, W. & E. 
inden, and A. W. Warren.——Only Twenty-five Co- 
pies, Proofs India —Fifty Copies. only, Proofs 4to.. . 
Printed for John Mutray, Albemarle-street, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Ha- 
pover-square. Encouraged by the success which 
has at ended the great improvements recently intro- 
duced into this Library, for the more regular transmis- 
tion of Books, issuing from the Press, Messrs. Col- 
m & Co. beg leave respectfully to acquaint their 
mbseribers and the Public, that they have now added 
etn) former extensive and valuable Collection, a 
complete Series of splendidly engraved and beauti- 
fully coloured Piceretase | 








orks, illustrative of the 
ery, ig > ant of every age and 
‘tountry ; the whole of which is reserved. together with 
the entire contents of the Library, for the use of Sub- 
seribers only. —Cards of terms to he had on application. 


He Secs Catalogue, Part I1.—Price 2s. sewed, 
T E Seconp Part of a CATALOGUE of 
‘* the most Extensive Stock of New and Second- 
Hand Books on Sale in this Country; containing the 
Chesses, Divinity, and Ecclesiastical History; Sermons, 
‘Discourses, and Lectures ; Libri Theologici Miscella- 
nei; Dictionaries, Grammars, Bibliography, and Criti- 
eal Works:in-all Languages ; Greek and Latin Classics, 
‘Translations of the Classics, Histurici Antiquitates-et 
Miscélanei, Oriental and Saxon Literatare, Coins and 
Pras, &e. &e, offered tu the Public at moderate 
, » by Seema, wearer. & Lepard (Lackington’s, ) 
Finsbury square, London. 

*s* Libraries, and small Collections of Books, pur- 
‘hated or exchanged, on liberal ‘Terms. 


‘views in SWITZERLAND.—Just_pub- 
lished, the Ist, 24, 3d, 4th, and Sth Numbers, beau- 
er execnted in Lithography by N. CHATER 
& CO. 33;. Fleet-street —This Work will be com- 
pleted in Ten or Twelve Numbers, and contain the 
‘most Picturesque Views of interesting and romantic 
Places to the Tourist through Switzerland ; in the se- 
ef which, the Artist, Monsieur Bourgeois, has 
Rot only been exceedingly happy, but has taken his 
subjects from points entirely different from any hitherto 
pablished.—__ NV, (hater §& Co. have spared no ex- 
jc in having them drawn on Stone in the best man- 
Ret by that eminent Artist, Mfr. A. Aglio ; and they are 
‘submitted to the Patrons of the Fine Arts, as the most 
highly finished and pleasing Series of i iteagrapite 
andscapes that haye been offered to the Public. ch 
Umber, confaining Four Plates, printed on India 
r, and stitched in en elegant Wrapper, will be 
ished Monthly, price &s.; and may be had at the 
‘pablishers, N. Chater & Co. or of all the respectable 
‘ —-4 ra pe Slegtop. 
1-®-8. N.C, & Co. bave a large quantity of best su- 
perfine China Raper, which they can sell at a very rea- 
exporter’? £0F home consumption, and daty free for 














J. P. Kemble, Esq. 

On the First of April. Price 2s. ‘Embellished with, 

1. Portrait of Mr. Kemble, from a Drawing of Sir 

Thomas Lawrence; 2. Second Tilustration of Loves 

of the Angels; 3. A Lady in a Morning Visiting Dress; 

4. A Ledy in an Evening Dress, both in Colours, 
PHE Third Number of the Improved Series 

of THE LADY’S ‘MAGAZINE; or, Mirror of 

the Belles-Lettres, Fine Arts, Music, Drama, Fa- 
shions, &c. containing, besides the usual variety ef in- 
teresting articles on various subjects, A Memoir, inter 
spersed with Anecdotes, of the late celebrated Mr. 
Kemble--A Review of, with Extracts from, Miss Mit- 
ford’s new Tragedy of Julian—Report of Mnsic—Fine 
Arts—Drama—Fashions—The Letter Box ; or Answers 
to Correspondents, &c. 

London: Printed for S. Hamilton; published by 
S, Robinson, Chapter-house Court, Paternoster-row ; 
and sold by all the Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 


On Saturday the }2th of April, will be published, hand- 
soniely printedin-4to. eee by Four Maps, 
Six Plates of Natural History, and 24 Copper- 
plate Engravings, executed in the best manner by 
Edward Finden, from Drawings made on the Journey 
by Lient Back and the late Lient. Hood, 41. 4s, 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from the 

Shores of Hudson’s Bay to the Mouth of the Cop- 
per-Mine River; and from thence, in Canoes, along 
the Coast of the Polar Sea, upwards of Five Hundred 

Miles, and of the Return of the Expedition, Overland, 

to Hudson’s Bay, &c. By Capt. JOHN FRANKLIN, 

R.N. Commander of the Expedition. With an Appen- 

dix, containing subjects of Natural History. 
Undertaken, and now publishing, under the direction 

and authority of the Earl Bathurst, one of His Majesty’s 

Principal Secretaries of State. 

Printing for John Murtay, Albemarle-street, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 3 vols. Foolscap ®vo. price lis. 
ADA REIS. A Tats. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
3d & 4th Parts, in French 9s. each—English 10s. 6d. 
Count LAS CASES’ JOURNAL of the 
Private Life and Conversations of the EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON at Saint Helena. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street ; and 
M. Bossange & Co. Great Marlborongh-street. 





In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
N ACCOUNT of some recent Discoveries, 
Hieroglyphical Literature, and Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, including the Author’s original Alphabet, as ex- 
tended by Mr. Champollion; with a Translation of 
Five published Greek and Egyptian Manuscripts. 
y THOMAS YOUNG. M.D. 
Fell. of Royal Society, and of Royal Col. of Physicians. 
Printed for John Marrav, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards, 
COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS ; 
or, Historical, Biographical, and Miscell 
Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketebes, from various 
Sources ; with Occasional Remarks. 
By JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
Printed -for Oliver & “Boy dinburgh; and. 











G. & W.B. Whitiaker, London. * ~ 


"Price 4s. 6 
THE ITALIAN WIPE} a Tragedy. 
Printed for William Blackwoud, Edinburgh ; an 
T. Cadell, Strand, London, a 


New Tragedy} 8vo. price 4s, giitened ne ¢ = 
on 0 





ing at Covent Garden Theatre, Second 

JULIAN, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker; Ave+Maria-lane. 
Just published, price 6s. with a heautifal Frontispiece, 
THE SCHOOL for SISTERS: An emns- 
ing and instructive Tale for Youth, Adapted to 

the higher classes of Schools and Private Families. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees; Orme, & Brown. 


THE NAPOLEON MEMOTRS.—The Se- 
cond Edition of NAPOLEON’S OWN MEMOIRS, 
written at St. Helena, the Publication of which has 
been unavoidably retarded, is now ready for delivery. 
Printed for M. Bossange & Co. and Henry Col- 
barn & Co, : 








Price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
DISCOURSES principally ou Subjects: of 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Limerick.: 
Printed for T. Cadell, in the. Strand; W. Black wood, 

Edinburgh; and R. Milliken, Dublin. 

In post Avo. price 1s. Ad. the 3d edit. of +» 
LiGHtTs and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
? LIFE. 

By the Author of the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 

Printed for William. Blackwood, Edinburgh; ‘and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London.—Of whom may-be had, -. 

The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. ‘ P 2 








In 3 vols. Post Svo. 
HE ETONIAN. Third Edition. A Se- 
ries of Essays, Criticisms, and. Delineations of 


Life and Manners. 
* Printed for Henry Colbtirn £ S- Conduit-street; 


and Charles Knight, Pali Maj} 
n2 vols. Post Bro. 


I : 
J ETTERS on ENGLAND. By the COUNT 
4 de SOLIGNY. Published from the Original Me- 
nuscripts. Contajning free Remarks on the present 
state of Society and Manners, Public Institutions and 
Amusements, the Arts, Literature, the Drama, &e. &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


‘Price Ss. w Ht 
THE GREEK QRIGINAL of The NEW 
TESTAMENT asserted. ‘In answer to ‘a recent 
Publication entitled PALEZOROMATEA. i 
By THOs BURGESS, D.D.F.R.S. F.ALS. & F.R.S. L. 
Sold by Rivingtons, Waterloo-place; Hatchard & 
Son, Piccadilly ; and Ogle & Co. Halbori,’ ~* 
A New Satirical Poem. 
NATURA RERUM, or **: The Nature of 
Things.”—Published by Hearne, 81, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, 

D’Anville’s Atlas of Ancient Geography. 
Folio, half bound, 12. Is. : 

Also, Cornaro on Health and Long Life. 
Sewed, 1s, 6d. particularly reéommended id Dr. Aber- 
nethy’s Surgical Works. . 

AN. 


Handsomely printed, in svo. price 14s. 
erse. 














TTEMORA, an Epic Poem of OSS 
In Eight Cantos. Translated into Erighish 
By THONAS TRAVERS BURKE, Esq. 
Royal Scots’ Greys. , 
‘ Ta years when all ‘Temora’s Kings have fail’d, 
Their strains shall live—their pleasant voice be hail’d.” 
Published by Baldwin, Craitock, & Joy, London; 
Cumming, Dublin; and other Bonksellers, ‘ 
Of whom may also be had, 
A Guide to the City and County 
4th edit. 8vo. with Maps, Plans, 
price 6s. 6d. Hialf-bound. , 
Hendsomely printed in 4to. price 3l. 3s... pds. em- 
bellished with a fine Portrait engraved Wy Scriven, 
from the Original Portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller in 
the Council Chamber of the Royal Seriety, and ten 
large Pla'es by Lowry, alter Drawings bythe Author, 
dedicated, by permission, to the President, Council, 
and Fellows of the Roya} Society, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN ; an Account of his 
Contemporaries, and of the times in which he lived; 
with a View of the Progress of Architecture in Enzland, 
from the beginning of the Reign of Charles I. to the end 
of the Seventeenth Century; an Appendix of Authen- 
tic Documents. By JAMES ELMES, Arch. M.B.1.4. 
Author of Hints for the Construction ot isons, 
on Dijapidation, Lectures on Arebitectnge, &c. 


bP Copi } r. 
Printed for Priestley & Weale High-stree Bloomsbury, 


of Perth. 
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A Treatise on Apoplexy, 1 5 
In 12mo. price 7s. bound, a new edit. revised, of 
AN EXPLAN ATORY PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGU, 
in French and English ; wherein the exact Sound 
Articulation of every Syllable are distinct! 
Te which are preGued, the Principles of ike Back 
Pronunciation, Prefatory Directions for using the 
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